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Abstractions of the 66th Convention 


Secundum gratiam Dei, quae data est mihi, ut sapiens archi- 


tectus fundamentum posui; alius autem superaedificat. 
quisque autem videat quomodo superaedificat. 


Unus- 


I. Corinthians 3:10. 


ments, and irritating obfuscations, the status 

of the architects in these United States has 
improved remarkably during the last three years. 
True, we still lack opportunities to practice our 
art, except in a greatly restricted degree, but due 
to the untiring efforts of the Officers and Com- 
mittee Chairmen of the American Institute of 
Architects, ably and forcefully seconded by the 
Engineering Societies and members of all branches 
of the building industry, there has been impressed 
upon the Federal Government and the general 
public a realization of the need for guidance and 
planning in the expenditure of funds for Federal 
and non-Federal projects in order to uphold and 
maintain reasonable standards of civilization com- 
parable with other nations. 

Just how all this came about, others may tell 
better than I, who only observe these changes in 
a semi-detached sort of way. It started way back 
farther than many can remember, and at different 
times and in different localities; Chicago in 1893 
for instance, or when the Boston Public Library 
was built, or when Goodhue designed the lovely 
buildings in San Diego and the Nebraska State 
Capitol, and the plan of Washington was con- 
ceived, and still more recently in the work of Paul 
Cret and Saarinen. Some places it hasn’t touched 
as yet, but it’s only a matter of time, maybe. 

There are those who like to think recognition 
of the Architect can be brought about by the ac- 
tivities of committees on public information and 
addresses before Chambers of Commerce, and all 
manner of gatherings; dignified advertising, pub- 
licity or indirect advertising. Perhaps it may, in 
a measure, but the most potent force, it seems to 
me, has been the high standard of the ethical doc- 
uments of the Institute. The Good Book says, 
“Physician, heal thyself,” and the wise architect 
must make of himself a mens sana in corpore sano 


Die: many vexatious delays, disappoint- 


in order to impress a due realization of his worth 
on the public. The only way to “educate the pub- 
lic” is visually, by building good buildings. Art 
may not be expounded like a mathematical equa- 
tion, but its ethos may be and is absorbed. When 
some twelve years ago Ostberg’s Stockholm City 
Hall was built, architects traveled thousands of 
miles to see it. Every year visitors in constantly 
increasing numbers make the journey from all 
parts of the world to enjoy and revel in its beauty. 
It is a work of art. At the recent convention in 
Washington it never occurred to us to leave with- 
out paying a visit to the Lincoln Memorial. The 
opalescent spring haze of late afternoon enveloped 
its noble outlines, and though we had seen it many 
times, it appeared more beautiful than ever. For 
a half hour we stood and silently exulted in its 
nobility. During that time scores of pilgrims came 
and departed, a constant stream, although the twi- 
light was advancing. While it was a tribute to 
a Great Man, it was also a tribute to Henry Ba- 
con whose genius had fittingly enshrined him. 
The Sixty-Sixth Convention voted to hold fu- 
ture sessions every other year away from Wash- 
ington instead of the customary once in three 
years some place else. While architects love to go 
places and do things, I’m sure we shall, from now 
on, be 16-2/3% esthetically poorer, in spite of 
the charm of other metropoli. Perhaps some en- 
suing convention, feeling the craving for the finest 
the nation affords, will reverse this year’s action. 
There are so many inspiring things to be seen in 
the Nation’s Capitol that are truly works of art, 
that it seems invidious not to mention them all. 
Indeed there is time for only a few in moments 
snatched from the convention hall. I must men- 
tion, however, two recent examples that are par- 
ticularly distinguished, worthy of the highest ad- 
miration; Lorimer Rich’s Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and its approaches, and John Russell 
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Pope’s American Institute of Pharmacy. For sim- 
ple dignity, exquisiteness of detail, beauty of ma- 
terial, and charm of composition, they are just 
about perfect. The standard of architecture in 
Washington is high and these two monuments en- 
hance its glory. 

It is at times difficult to say which gives the 
greater pleasure, Art or genial Companionship. It 
depends on one’s mood, I suppose. It was an old 
saying among the supralapsarians that the con- 
sciousness of being well dressed produced a satis- 
faction that religion failed to give. Man needs 
both art and good company in order to maintain 
the well-balanced life, and both were present at 
this convention. A feeling was rife, apparently, 
throughout the land that a mere handful of the 
faithful would undertake or could afford to take 
the journey, in many cases a costly one. This was 
not the case, however, for delegates poured into 
Washington from near and far, just as the Etrus- 
cans rallied to the call of Lars Porsena. At the 
close of the third day’s session, they were poured 
back on their trains, broke but happy in the sat- 
isfaction of achievement. How they all managed 
may never be told. Uncle Edward and I left 
Boston on a boat, hitch-hiked from New York to 
Washington with some charming people we 


chanced to meet, and returned on a Dymaxion 
Sleeper, a dream of Ernest Flagg’s come true. 


Choo-Choo turned up Wednesday morning after 
a night’s ride in a bus with a dress shirt and a 
pint of Scot’s. All in all it was a splendid turn- 
out, a loyal and inspiring tribute to the Muses. 
When the roll was called, 198 delegates—Ex- 
officio, Chapter, and State Society—had registered, 
if memory serves, and a sizable number of mem- 
bers and guests who were entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the floor except voting. The hall seemed 
just as full, if not more so, as in former years. 
Harvey’s chop house, next door to the Mayflower, 
was crowded every night, and the supply of Lynn- 
haven oysters was exhausted the first day. To off- 
set this, jumbo frogs’ legs were in and the onion 
soup savory as ever. Persian limes are scarce in 
Washington, but through the combined efforts of 
two noble young Romans, some were finally se- 
cured and due and grateful acknowledgment to 
them is hereby made. 

After a modest but satisfying repast on these 
delicacies one evening, a dozen or so of the dele- 
gates who had dined together strolled slowly back 
to the hotel. It was a bit late and Dr. Fellows, 
pausing for a moment to observe a rare flagon dis- 
played in a nearby show window, became sepa- 
rated from the others. “Ah! 1824,” he mused, 
“that must be Napoleonic!” Then, hurrying to 
catch up again, he took the wrong door and some- 
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how found himself at what he supposed to be the 
convention hall. Opening the door softly, he 
peeked in and, seeing Uncle Edward dozing 
quietly in a rear seat, tiptoed over and sat down 
beside him. A voice called out, “All those in fa- 
vor will signify by saying Aye.” “Aye!” said 
Uncle Edward, and “Aye!” echoed the Doctor, 
who hadn’t wholly gathered just what it was 
about, but felt it the right thing to do at the 
time. “The next resolution,” went on the chair- 
man, “is on the abolishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. All those in favor will say 
‘Aye!l’” A chorus of “Aye’s” followed, in which 
Uncle Edward and the Doctor both joined. This 
resolution seemed a bit puzzling after they had 
voted, and they began to look about. Strange 
faces and unfamiliar people everywhere. “This is 
the right room, but we're in the wrong conven- 
tion,” the antiquary whispered to his fellow dele- 
gate and they both softly tiptoed out again. We 
saw them later on in the Italian Garden where 
the architects were in session, as the ball room, 
our usual meeting place, was reserved that eve- 
ning for the American Bankers’ Association! 


Two events of great significance to architecture 
and architects made the Sixty-Sixth Convention 
outstanding in importance. The presentation of 
the Gold Medal of the Institute to Ragnar Ost- 
berg, by the President of the United States, and 
tke remarks of that distinguished architect at the 
banquet on Friday evening. The ceremony of 
presentation was simple and dignified, distinction 
lent to it by the felicitious and beautifully phrased 
sentences of the Chief Executive, who always seems 
to know just the right thing to say on all occa- 
sions, and who possesses the happy faculty of be- 
ing able adequately to convey precise meaning in 
a few well chosen words. Ragnar Ostberg is a 
splendid figure of a man. He looks like a viking, 
Sigfried, for instance (though I’m not quite sure 
whether Sigfried was Swedish). He is a big man, 
tall and of commanding presence, a beautifully 
shaped head with the finely chiseled features of a 
poet. His remarks, too, were charmingly phrased, 
simple, forceful, and direct. He recalled in the 
course of his address his boyhood impressions of 
the opening of the Atlantic cable between Sweden 
and America, and the first message received from 
the United States. Years later, as he was finish- 
ing the tower of the Stockholm City Hall, he 
sought an appropriate inscription to crown the 
cupola. He recalled the message from the friendly 
nation that his father had read to him as a boy, 
and had inscribed in Swedish on the belfry, “Peace 
on Earth and Good Will to all Men.” 


Husert G. RIPLEY. 
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A Freehand Sketch of the Convention 


By Lancetor SuKkert, A. I. A. 


many to be a battleground, turned out to 

be a May-pole dance. A number of dele- 
gates who arrived at mental top speed, determined 
to upset the apple cart by vociferously demanding 
the democratizing of the Institute and the obliter- 
ation of the Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau, had the wind taken out of their sails by the 
Board of Directors, who beat them to it. 

Through Secretary Frank Baldwin’s clever de- 
vice of the questionnaire, the pulse of the Insti- 
tute had been felt by previously obtaining the 
opinions of some 240 representative members on 
these as well as on most of the other controversial 
subjects, so the Board was all set in advance. 
Those who came expecting to meet a stone wall 
of opposition fell into a feather bed. Not once 
was the battered old flag of Dignity waved to rally 
the oftly criticized “Graybeards.” Not once was 
the Sanctity of the Institute dusted off and dragged 
out to be set upon its pedestal and worshipped. 
In a dramatic scene, the Small House Service Bu- 
reau committed hari-kari! 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Supervising Architects’ Office were on hand. Like 
the Board, these sensed the demands of the pro- 
fession and metaphorically tossed what was wanted 
into the Convention’s lap. 

Sparks flew at mention of the name Ickes, and 
the Institute muffed a chance to go down in history 
by getting cold feet when it tabled C. Grant La 
Farge’s resolution severely criticizing the Admin- 
istrator of Public Works for his failure to carry 
out the directions contained in the bill passed by 
the Congress. Thus was a big stick reduced to a 
powder puff! The press of Washington, however, 
converted it into a ricochet by playing it up in 
headlines next morning. 

Considering conditions, the Convention was un- 
expectedly well attended. Indeed, it may be said 
that the word “unexpected” characterized the 
whole proceeding. The unexpected continued to 
happen with such regularity that no one dared 
miss a single session, all of which were, therefore, 
crowded. 

The first evening session was devoted to the 
report of the Committee on Education. A new 
scheme was devised, harking back to the good old 
days of apprenticeships, whereby a university grad- 
uate or any one seeking future registration through 
the National Council of Registration Boards might 
select a “Mentor” from among the practicing 
architects to guide and assist him while gaining 
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his required practical experience. The mentor 
would act in a capacity somewhat similar to that 
of the “advisor” in the university, who helps the 
student in his selection of proper courses. 

Many of us there are who wish we might have 
had the advice of a “Mentor” in preparing our- 
selves for the profession! It is hoped and expected 
that “mentorship” will continue after the newly 
fledged architect has become registered and hangs 
out his first shingle! The idea has infinite possi- 
bilities! 

If any feature could be selected as outstanding, 
it was the visual evidence of the Institute’s per- 
sonal contact with the related agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. The second evening’s session, 
on Thursday, was addressed by Horace H. Rus- 
sell, General Counsel of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, an attorney with an unusual percep- 
tion of the architect’s functions and a clear under- 
standing of the advantages to be gained by the 
government through the commissioning of archi- 
tects in private practice to assist in the work of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

He introduced Pierre Blouke, one of the Chi- 
cago Chapter’s veteran delegates, who is serving 
the H. O. L. C. in matters having to do with the 
architectural phases of its activities. 

In this connection it may be said that the Gov- 
ernment is offering to the profession an unusual 
opportunity to acquaint the general public with its 
ability and its manner of working. It is to be 
hoped that no architect who accepts an H. O. L. 
C. commission, however meagre the fee, will fail 
to give of his very best. No amount of publicity 
for the profession could possibly overcome the ad- 
verse effects occasioned by a single architect’s fail- 
ure to render the best of service. 

Friday morning the report of the Committee on 
Public Works was personalized by the presence 
of Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Assistant Director, 
Branch of Public Works, under the newly formed 
Procurement Division, to whom has been entrusted 
the former duties of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He sketched, briefly, the history of 
the Government’s employment of architects in pri- 
vate practice and stated that, so far as might be 
within his control, he intended allocating all 
buildings costing in excess of $60,000 to private 
architects. He suggested the advisability of a 
change to a fixed fee on Government work, so that 
the architect would not suffer through a reduc- 
tion in building costs due to a falling market and 
the Government would not lose under reversed 
conditions. He further suggested an increased fee 
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on small work and a compensating decrease of fee 
on very large work. 

The newly appointed Supervising Architect, Mr. 
Louis A. Simon, so richly deserving of the ap- 
pointment, justly earned by years of excellent and 
faithful service, was then introduced. He ex- 
pressed his full sympathy with the architect facing 
the difficult task of departing from routine methods 
in meeting the somewhat unusual conditions and 
requirements imposed by Government work. He 
also suggested the advisability of alleviating cer- 
tain of these difficulties through a round table dis- 
cussion between representatives of the architects, 
contractors and the officials of the Supervising 
Architects’ Office, a suggestion to which the Board 
of Directors will undoubtedly give heed. 

The surprising fact was that here, discussing 
our own problems, from our own rostrum, were 
the very men with whom we had so earnestly de- 
sired to consult, men who generously offered to 
answer questions, which questions they had min- 
imized by their obviously thorough understanding 
and splendid explanations of conditions. Again 
had the unexpected occurred! 

The crowning event was President Roosevelt’s 
presentation to the eminent Swedish Architect, 
Ragnar Ostberg, of the Institute’s Gold Medal, 
offered on behalf of the architectural profession. 
The President’s reference to the Swedish blood 
tinging his Dutch ancestry came as a surprise, as 
did his statement that, if he had it to do over, he 
would have taken up architecture! But then, the 
unexpected was the order of the day. That an 
architect might become President is a fancy too 
flighty to be cherished. 

* * « 

To characterize the profession with one sweep- 
ing stroke was the privilege of a charming little 
white-haired lady of advancing years and aristo- 
cratic bearing, a veritable Washington type. 

The first morning’s session had just been ad- 
journed. The palatial corridor of the Mayflower 
was abloom with sartorially perfect architects, 
gathered in conversational groups. Suddenly ap- 
pearing from nowhere, she interrupted one of these 
and said: “I live here at the Mayflower. I have 
seen a great many meetings and conventions come 
and go, but never before have I seen such a fine, 
intellectual looking lot of men. You are archi- 
tects, aren’t you?” Four non-plussed gentlemen * 
gasped, looked askance, and bowed very low, 
whilst one, slightly regaining his composure, re- 
plied in the affirmative. She said: “Of course, I 
should have known!” and toddled away as unex- 
pectedly as she had appeared. 

Those delegates who had come girded with 
sword and buckler, and ready to fight for demo- 


*Names furnished on request. 
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cratizing the Institute, gasped when President 
Russell, in his opening address, suggested that the 
Institute should be made more completely repre- 
sentative of the entire profession. Later, their 
breath was completely taken by the forceful state- 
ment in the report of the Treasurer, Edwin Berg- 
strom, who said: “ . .. an enlarged membership 
seems the only way to bring about an aggressive, 
co-ordinated national organization of the profes- 
sion.” They well-nigh passed out completely 
when Secretary Baldwin, reading the Report of 
the Board of Directors, repeated a resolution to 
extend the Institute’s membership classes! 

The old guard who had fought through so many 
conventions to keep untarnished the Institute’s 
self-reflected halo, took it on the chin. Again the 
unexpected happened, or rather, the expected didn’t 
happen. Not one of those beloved old-timers rose 
in revolt to utter perorations on the sanctity and 
dignity of the Institute! Could they have finally 
realized the Institute’s impotency to accomplish its 
ideals by standing aloof? Could they have at last 
appreciated that the misdeeds of the unenlightened 
cannot be corrected by condemnation from Olym- 
pus? The question was no longer “How can the 
Institute survive”? but “How can the Institute 
accomplish the survival of the architectural pro- 
fession” ? 

When John Reed Fugard offered the Chicago 
Chapter’s resolution directing the Board to further 
extend the plan of unification, and to revamp the 
details of the national organization in order to ac- 
complish the uniting of the profession as a whole, 
it was adopted unanimously. Thus did the Con- 
vention dispel forever the hitherto oft-reappear- 
ing hydra-head of a second national organization, 
so imminent as to be mentioned in the President’s 
address. Thus did the Convention accomplish its 
outstanding achievement! By its action the In- 
stitute has passed, not only its own crisis, but that 
of the entire profession. We may now look for- 
ward to “an aggressive co-ordinated national or- 
ganization!” 

; * * «* 

To cap the climax of the unexpected, and for 
pure dramatic effect, nothing surpassed the touch- 
ing obsequy of the Small House Service Bureau. 
Not only were we startled by the unexpected res- 
olution, proposed by the Board that Institute en- 
dorsement of the Bureau be withdrawn, but we 
were electrified when none other than William 
Stanley Parker, the Bureau’s strongest and most 
valiant proponent, rose to second the resolution! 

Certainly he must have sensed the wave of sym- 
pathy which went out to him from the hearts of 
all who heard him so graciously relinquish that 
which he had nurtured and so courageously fought 
for through lo! these many years and many con- 
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ventions! That the Bureau has accomplished great 
improvement in small-house design cannot be de- 
nied. That it finally attained competition with 
some of the Institute’s own members in the strug- 
gle for their daily bread cast a shadow upon its 
activities, a shadow deepened by its own struggle 
through the depression! Grant that its demise 
may not mean the end of the Institute’s attempts 
to advance small-home architecture! Grant that 
through some other means may we accomplish this 
worthy end! Perhaps the opportunity is offered 
through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


* * *# 


It was hoped in vain by the Architects’ Code 
Committee that the President’s signature might 
have been affixed to the Architects’ Code in time 
for the final document to be presented to the Con- 
vention as the Committee’s report. It is regret- 
table that it was not! Here again William Stan- 
ley Parker, as chairman of the Code Committee, 
has labored ceaselessly under the most discourag- 
ing conditions. Four times has the code been 
studied and completely rewritten to satisfy the 
government authorities, and each time turned back 
for revision. It is needless and useless to make 
comment on any of the drafts until one has been 
signed. Outstanding in the Committee’s report 
was the admonition of the necessity for reading 
the Architects’ Code—when it is ready—along 
with Chapter I (the Code for the entire Con- 
struction Industry), which it supplements, and by 
which it is supplemented. ; 

With respect to the codes of all the various 
groups of the construction industry, mention must 
be made of the able and untiring work of Stephen 
F. Voorhees, member of the Institute, who was 
chosen by the Construction League to be chairman 
of the committee which prepared the Construction 
Industry Code, and, as the architects’ representa- 
tive, participated in the preparation of and at- 
tended the hearings on many of the other codes 
which affect the architects’ relations. 


* * * 


What a thrill it is to attend the Conventions 
of the Institute! Were it only possible, by some 
feat of legerdemain, to have every architect at- 
tend every Convention, what miracles could be ac- 
complished for the profession! The Convention 
is the one occasion when the Institute takes on 
flesh and blood and becomes visually apparent. 
Each convention takes on an individuality, a per- 
sonality of its own! That it acts as a deep source 
of enthusiasm is proven by the fact that those 
chapters best represented at conventions are almost 
invariably those whose local accomplishments are 
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most noteworthy. Having escaped for a_ brief 
period from insistent business worries and those 
besetting monumental trivialities of his office, the 
delegate returns with a fresh perspective, fired 
with activity and a new determination with which 
he inoculates his fellow chapter members. 


* * * 


During the convention the Mayflower ballroom 
becomes a sanctum for concentration upon Insti- 
tute business. Let business adjourn momentarily 
and the adjacent corridor becomes a buzzing bee- 
hive of conversation and geniality. There is the 
thrill of exchanging news and views with those 
from afar, of meeting old friends and making new, 
of greeting classmates who turn up from, seem- 
ingly, the furthest ends of the earth. Great names, 
revered for their works, become personalities, may- 
hap close friends. That peculiar bond between 
student and instructor is reborn in a new com- 
eraderie. Former patron, “boss” and draftsman 
meet on the same plan, aglow with a common urge 
for accomplishment, all worshipping at the shrine 
of the goddess, Architecture. Rob the convention 
of its social side and it would lose something of its 


spiritual quality. 
* * * 


This ’n that at the Convention: The bell hop 
who chalked up names on the “phone-call-for” 
blackboard, indiscriminately mixing capitals and 
lower case letters, then backing off and cocking his 
head to one side in admiration of his work! His 
lettering of the name BaldWiN whilst Frank was 
wearing out his larynx reading the Board’s report 
and would have given anything to get away! 


* * * 


The only feminine delegate, Miss Lois Lilley 
Howe, of Boston; and the gray-haired lady who 
sat on the raised aisle at the rear and knitted 
through the entire proceedings! 


* * *# 


The delegate who mistook your reporter for 
Edwin Bergstrom, the only other man there who 
could wear his clothes! When asked if he would 
withdraw if nominated for the Presidency again 
next year, the Los Angelesian (or is it Los An- 
gelesite ?—-well, anyhow—‘Slim”) just smole his 
most genial smile and maintained a Coolidgesque 


silence. 
* * * 


Prematurely white hair does add distinction. 
Look at Alvin E. Harley, of Detroit; Howard 
Dwight Smith, of Columbus; William G. Klaeber, 
of Chicago; and William T. Warren, of Ala-bah- 
muh, who must have been a trial to his mother! 
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Your reporter notes with mingled surprise and 
chagrin that there is another Lancelot (L. E. 
Gowan, of Washington State). With all the 
other trades and professions to choose from he 
would take up architecture! 

* * * 


The Institute’s “Man on the Flying Trapeze,” 
Irving K. Pond, of Chicago, who can still turn 
an air spring and who took Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Everett Waid behind the scenes at the circus. 
D’jever read his book? 


* * * 


Arthur C. Holden, of New York, the Insti- 
tute’s statistician, can make figures lie down, roll 
over and jump through hoops! 

* * * 


That distance need be no barrier to sending 
delegates is proven by the attendance of represent- 
atives from Colorado, Iowa, Montana, North 
Texas, Northern California, San Diego, South 
Texas, Southern California, 
and West Texas. 


Washington State, 


* * #@ 


Representative examples of the work done in 
the Historical American Buildings Survey were on 
exhibition in the Mayflower corridor. _ Aside from 
the interesting subjects illustrated, there was 
shown an unusually high standard of excellence in 
selection and more particularly in draftsmanship. 
It is regrettable that no funds are as yet available, 
either from the Institute or the Government, for 
reproducing the entire Survey in book or folio 
form. Dr. Leicester B. Holland, of the Library 
of Congress, and chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Historic Buildings, assured the Conven- 
tion of the availability of the material for repro- 
duction, with the expressed hope that one or an- 
other, or perhaps a group, of architectural maga- 
zine publishers might undertake the task. 

** « 


Electus D. Litchfield’s paper, “The Case for 
the Architect,” read at the close of the second 
evening session and repeated, by urgent request, 
at the next morning’s session (thereby establishing 
a Convention record), proved an intensely human 
document. As has never been done, it painted un- 
erringly the portrait of this many-sided individual, 
this man of contrasts, the Architect. It told 
of his service to the arts and sciences, and to 
humanity. It drew a faithful picture of 
the plight in which he now finds himself, strug- 
gling, unassisted, to preserve the traditions 
of his art along with trying to eke out an 
existence for his loved ones. By resolution, 
this paper, together with the various resolutions 
having to do with government policies, will be 
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presented to President Roosevelt by a committee 
consisting of President Russell, Stephen F. 
Voorhees, and Mr. Litchfield. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent paper may be printed in THe 
OctTacon. 

** «# 


President Russell’s handling of the gavel was a 
surprise to many. From the start it was evident 
that he intended the Convention to stick strictly 
to the business at hand. With unerring accuracy 
he distinguished between the volume of sound of 
the ayes and nays, even when the few decibels of 
difference were not apparent from the floor. On 
one occasion the attempt to improve the wording 
of a resolution almost sidetracked the Convention. 
When next this threatened, he appointed a com- 
mittee of three to do the editing. The Commit- 
tee met in the cocktail lounge, in view from the 
corridor. When it returned to report its mem- 
bership had expanded to seven, and the resolution 
had become so unctuous with smooth flowing 
phrases and elegant English that it elicited great 
applause. 

* * * 


The election of officers took an _ interesting 
turn. The Chicago Chapter nominated for the 
presidency, Edwin Bergstrom, faithful for so many 
years as Institute Treasurer and Chairman of 
that most important Committee on By-Laws. Un- 
daunted by the fact that Mr. Bergstrom had al- 
ready refused a nomination made in the usual way, 
and without malice for President Russell, the 
only other nominee on the slate, it was stated 
that the action was taken to obviate the creation 
of a precedent by electing Mr. Russell to what 
was believed to be a third term, there having 
been no convention and no election in 1933. Presi- 
dent Russell refused to recognize Mr. Bergstrom 
when he rose to withdraw. 


C. C. Zantzinger, of Philadelphia, was also 
nominated, but immediately withdrew on the plea 
of physical inability to undertake the duties in- 
volved. When nominations for Treasurer were 
in order and none were offered other than that 
already on the slate for Mr. Bergstrom, there ap- 
peared to be an impasse. What threatened to be 
an embarrassing situation was relieved by a motion 
permitting Mr. Bergstrom to withdraw as a nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, which he did at once. 
When the smoke cleared it appeared that the only 
office for which there were two nominees was that 
of First Vice-President, Charles D. Maginnis, of 
Boston, and Louis LaBeaume, of St. Louis. These 
were the only names on the printed ballot, and 
the balance of the slate was elected by acclaim. 
When the tellers reported the count, it was found 
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that Mr. Maginnis had been elected in a very 
close vote. 

The complete list of newly elected officers and 
Directors appear elsewhere in this number of THE 
OcTAGON, and hence is not repeated here. They 


all have our congratulations, and support. 
* * * 


Many were the comments to the effect that 
some means should be found to eliminate the read- 
ing of the long report of the Board of Directors, 
reducing the first reading, perhaps, to only such 
items as are not re-read piece-meal when the Board’s 
resolutions are offered to the Convention. The 
present method is a time consumer and leaves the 
Secretary leather-lunged. 

Another time consumer is the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Credentials. Several 
delegates suggested that a few copies of this re- 
port might be posted in the corridor for examina- 
tion and correction. Reference could be made to 
it only when the vote is so close as to be ques- 
tioned, which seldom occurs. 

*“* * 

The first question asked of returning delegates 
is: “How was the Convention attended?”  Sel- 
dom, if ever, has this been reported since 1931, 
when the cost of printing the Proceedings neces- 
sitated its discontinuance. 

There were present 178 chapter delegates, out of 
a possible 269, an excellent turnout, everything con- 
sidered. Full delegations were on hand, repre- 
senting the Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Central New York, Chicago, Columbus, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Detroit Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Virginia 
and Washington, D. C., Chapters. The Cali- 
fornia State Association and Michigan Society of 
Architects were also fully represented. The Florida, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and IIli- 
nois State Association members were represented 
at the Convention by invitation. 

Several chapters sent one or more delegates 
bearing proxies for the others allotted them, or 
had delegates from nearby chapters carry proxies 
for all of their delegates. 

A scallion each to the Arkansas, Dayton, 
Kansas City, Madison, Nebraska, Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Georgia, 
St. Paul, Utah and West Virginia Chapters, who 
sent neither delegates nor proxies. 

Those chapters who sent no delegates but who 
availed themselves of representation by proxies, 
carried by delegates from other chapters instructed 
how to vote, were the Florida South, Grand Rap- 
ids, Hawaii, North Louisiana, North Texas, 
Santa Barbara and Toledo chapters. 
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The former practice of holding every third 
convention away from Washington, D. C., was 
changed by a resolution requiring that the Con- 
vention be held elsewhere every other year. 


*- * * 


In the corridor a delegate was overheard sug- 
gesting that the 1935 Convention be held on a 
Great Lake steamer, starting at Buffalo, making 
stop-overs at Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee, 
and winding up at the Exposition in Chicago. 
The Milwaukee Chapter offered a foaming invita- 
tion from the floor. “Oh, Yeah?” answered St. 
Louis! 

ie « 

One of the last-minute resolutions offered sug- 
gested an affiliation with bankers, financiers and 
sources of building money generally, similar to 
that now enjoyed with the Producers. 

This appeared highly desirable, particularly 
after hearing the remarks of the before-mentioned 
Mr. Russell, counsel of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, who stated that a study of the financing 
methods of other industries, none of whom require 
such sums as does the construction industry, proves 
that all are able to obtain money at lower rates. 


* * 


When the delegates wended the various home- 
ward ways, or southward to visit historic Wil- 
liamsburg, they left the Board of Directors seated 
in the lovely drawing room of the dear old Oc- 
tagon, facing the onerous duties so glibly heaped 
upon them by the Convention. Resolution after 
resolution was passed by the Convention, leaving 
a stupendous program of work for the Board and 
the Officers. Few realized that this small group 
had been in continuous session for a week before, 
preparing Convention agenda so as to expedite 
the work of the delegates. 


* * * 


With one hand on the charter table, in the 
circular room on the second floor, stood the be- 
loved “Ikey” Pond, gazing out of the tall, nar- 
row windows. “Years ago,” he said, “I used to 
stand on that sidewalk there, while the Board was 
meeting in this other room, and I have seen, sil- 
houetted by the dim evening light, the figures of 
several Past-Secretaries and Past-Presidents of the 
Institute whilst they walked about, cogitating on 
what policies might be best for the profession, 
among them Alfred Stone, Robert Peabody, 
Charles Follen McKim, and that great man whom 
we have just lost, Cass Gilbert.” To him the 
Convention had paid deep reverence, standing for 
a brief period in awed silence. May his work be 
an inspiration to us all! 
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A Successful Convention. 


To THE MEMBERSHIP: 


HIS is written three days after the adjourn- 

ment of the Sixty-sixth Convention. 

While it is too soon to assess the effects 

of the Convention—on the Institute and the pro- 
fession—it is not too soon to say that the meeting 
was a splendid success, from every point of view. 
The report of the Credentials Committee re- 
corded a remarkably good attendance, as follows: 
Delegates, Ex-Officio... ..-..-.-scceceececcecceceeeenseeeee 18 
Chapter Delegates —............... tinction 


Chapter Votes represented by Proxies <dininndiieatusidatianinl .. 48 
State Association Members  .............-..cec-cccecececeseeeeeee a 


ee. 


Of the sixty-seven chapters of the Institute, all 
were represented by delegate or proxy except 
twelve, and most of the latter are located at great 
distances from Washington. 

A recent questionnaire about Institute affairs 
showed that a large majority of the members read 
nearly everything that appears in THE OcTacon. 
This is gratifying, although somewhat intimidat- 
ing. It confirms the judgment of the Board that 
Tue Octacon must be diligent in reporting to 
the membership on Institute affairs. The omission 
of the Proceedings, and this opportunity to send 
the Convention story to the many members who 
could not be in Washington, make it desirable to 
publish the basic reports on which the delegates 
acted, the resolutions adopted by them, and other 
material of a like nature. 

For some, all of this may be heavy reading; but 
they should persevere—if they wish to be informed 
of events which are destined to have a marked in- 
fluence on the architectural profession, and on 
the individuals who comprise it. 

In this number will be found the President’s 
Address, the Report of the Board of Directors, 
Excerpts from the Report of the Treasurer, the 
Citation of Ragnar Ostberg, all resolutions 
adopted by the Convention, stories of the Con- 
vention by two of our best observers, the announce- 
ment of the Manual on Standard Accounting, Mr. 
Litchfield’s paper “The Case for the Architect”, 


Total of Convention Votes 202.0... 
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the report of the Committee on Public Works with 
resolutions, the Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation with resolutions, lists of the Officers, Direc- 
tors. Fellows, and Honorary Members elected, 
and other items. 

In the June number will appear other reviews 
of the Convention, various papers and Committee 
reports, and synopses of the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors which preceded and 
followed the Convention. 

The dinner, which closed the Convention, was 
a fitting climax in every respect. The guests of 
honor were Professor Ragnar Ostberg, Architect, 
of Sweden; Wollmar Bostrom, Minister of Swe- 
den; Robert D. Kohn, Director of Housing, Fed- 
eral Emergency Public Works Administrator; and 
Frederic A. Delano, Director, National Planning 
Board, Federal Emergency Public Works Admin- 
istration. 

The inspiring address of Professor Ostberg, in 
graceful acknowledgment to the Institute for the 
Gold Medal, which was presented to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House on the after- 
noon of the first day of the Convention, was de- 
livered in English and evoked a spontaneous trib- 
ute. At the conclusion of Professor Ostberg’s ad- 
dress, Minister Bostrom announced that the King 
of Sweden had made Ernest John Russell, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, a Knight of the First Class 
of the Vasa Order. The honor was appropri- 
ately acknowledged by President Russell as one 
to be shared with the entire architectural profes- 
sion of the nation. 

The addresses by Robert D. Kohn and Frederic 
A. Delano were notable contributions to current 
discussions on national planning. 

As always, Past-President Irving K. Pond, 
whose genius for presiding is proverbial, made an 
ideal toastmaster. 

To. the Secretary, whose observations cover 
many years of Institute history, this Convention 
demonstrated the vitality and the idealism of The 
American Institute of Architects, and of the archi- 
itectural profession for which it stands. 


Frank C. BAupwin, Secretary. 
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The President’s Address to the 66th Convention 


Ernest JOHN Russet, F.A.I.A. 


to the members of the architectural profes- 

sion. We have had ample opportunity to 
analyze our individual problems, to diagnose some 
of the conditions affecting our profession, and to 
scrutinize somewhat carefully the Institute itself. 
We have had an opportunity to participate in the 
affairs of our communities and of our governments, 
and to help them through our training and ex- 
perience, thus enriching our own lives and con- 
tributing to the cultural growth of our cities. This 
sense of civic responsibility should be developed 
to the fullest extent. 

Some attempts have been made to bring architec- 
ture to the attention of high-school students. This 
is a fruitful field. The approach to it should be 
made attractive and the results lasting. As a na- 
tional program, locally executed by the Chapters of 
the Institute, it should be carried to the point 
where the art and practice of architecture are taken 
as much a matter of course in this country as is the 
art of music in the Latin countries. 

Public appreciation of the architect depends upon 
the architect himself. His employment must be a 
guarantee of certain aesthetic and financial gains to 
the client. 

When we compare the total amount of building 
construction with that portion of it designed by 
architects, we realize that something is wrong with 
the architect, or the building public, or both. It is 
a severe indictment of the architect that he does so 
small a percentage of the construction work of the 
average individual, such as homes, stores, and many 
other types of buildings which are comparatively 
low in cost, but of great importance to the owner. 
He does not turn instinctively to architects to solve 
these small-building problems, because he has not 
been convinced that they are interested, or that they 
can save him money and give him a better building. 
It is largely through other non-professional groups 
that the designing needs of the small client are sup- 
plied, and it is unfortunate for him and his com- 
munity that this is the case. The right kind of local 
public information would help greatly in creating 
a knowledge of, and a demand for, architectural 
services. 

In our architectural schools design of large and 
comparatively rare types of buildings is emphasized, 
although only a small percentage of architectural 
students are inherently capable of developing the 
genius necessary to solve the problems of design 
which are involved. These few should be encour- 
aged to the utmost by the schools, the profession 


é ar past few years have been interesting ones 


and the public, in order that they may be a source 
of inspiration to all. But the large majority of the 
students can easily be developed into able men well 
qualified to solve satisfactorily the building prob- 
lems of the average client. This is the largest field 
of all. It seems highly desirable to concentrate 
more and more upon it. The first years of archi- 
tectural training should be devoted to general cul- 
ture until the students develop sufficiently to indi- 
cate their particular capabilities, and these 
should be emphasized. ‘The small building prob- 
lems should be considered in the later years of study. 
Students should be trained for participation in civic 
affairs, and in the business methods that are abso- 
lutely essential in these days. They should be made 
to realize that their schooling is.merely a founda- 
tion which is to be supplemented by office and field 
experience in order to complete their education and 
to warrant their graduation into the realm of inde- 
pendent practice. 

There is a tremendous field of work for the archi- 
tects if they care to develop it, but it must be borne 
in mind that the bulk of the projects are average 
ones, and even smaller. The profession has itself 
largely to blame for the attitude of the public to- 
ward it, and it can only change that attitude by 
getting a better understanding of the problems of 
the average man, and an even keener desire to solve 
them tc his satisfaction. 

Much can be said about the responsibility of the 
Chapters of the Institute for conditions and accom- 
plishments in their territories. If the Institute had 
a million dollars a year to spend in and from Wash- 
ington, it could not prevent encroachments by others 
on the field of the architect, or disregard of the arch- 
itect by local governments. Such functions as may 
be necessary to assure local safeguards, and local 
recognition, are functions of the Chapters of the 
Institute. The Pittsburgh and other Chapters are 
setting splendid examples of enlightened local ac- 
tion and self-protection right now. 

The fees paid to architects have always been a 
much discussed question and deservedly so. When 
we recollect that it was about one hundred years 
ago that a fee of 5% was considered adequate, and 
attempt to analyse the services rendcred at that time 
and compare with them the services that are deemed 
absolutely essential today, we realize that today’s 
compensation does not compare favorably with that 
of a century ago. In establishing a minimum fee 
without qualifying it in any way we are not being 
entirely frank with ourselves. The services of a 
young man engaged in business for himself after a 
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comparatively few years of training in school, and 
in an architect’s office, has not the same value as 
that of a man who has had many years’ experience. 
This fact is recognized in law and in medicine, and 
should be in architecture. While it is impossible to 
grade men in exact accordance with their qualifica- 
tions, the attention of the public should be called to 
the value of different grades of service. It may be 
that when an accurate and standard system of cost 
accounting has been determined upon and adopted, 
as will be required by the Codes; and when details 
of complete and partial architectural services have 
been defined and approved by local code authorities 
it will become possible for a client to knowingly select 
the type of service he desires. And it may also become 
possible for the architect to charge accordingly. 
There is a real opportunity to give this subject a 
great deal of thought and to turn the results over 
to the Committee that has under consideration a 
complete revision of the Institute’s recommended 
Schedule of Charges. If we are honestly attempt- 
ing to analyse ourselves, our profession, and our 
organization, this is one of the subjects that should 
be included in that analysis. 

The Institute as the national organization of the 
architectural profession has been praised, and 
damned, for doing too much or too little; for lean- 
ing too strongly toward the aesthetic, and for go- 
ing too far afield in its relation to the construction 
industry. This criticism should be encouraged in 


order that the organization may be kept thoroughly 
awake to the interests of its members, and to their 
desires. 

Today, there is a very general feeling that the 
Institute should be more democratic, and that it 
should have as members the greater percentage of 


those who practice the profession. A democratic 
organization is inevitable. It is up to us to deter- 
mine whether we are going to make the Institute 
more truly representative of the whole architec- 
tural profession, or whether we are going to become 
an “Academy”, thereby encouraging the creation of 
another national organization of architects—cither 
— independent of the Institute, or fostered 
y it. 

Changing conditions have been recognized by the 
Institute for a number of years. One major step 
to meet them was the division of the country into 
regional divisions, with each division charged with 
the obligation of nominating its own Director to 
serve as a member of the Board. It was hoped 
that this plan would tend to secure the advantages 
of representative government. It has in part, but 
not entirely. The Chapters of a division sel- 
dom get together to discuss their local regional 
problems, and to foster personal acquaintance and 
understanding. It would be highly desirable to 
have regional meetings in every division at least 
twice a year. 
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A few years ago there was a feeling that many 
members who were entitled to Fellowship were be- 
ing denied that recognition through oversight, or be- 
cause of isolation. Accordingly the method of elect- 
ing Fellows was changed, and a marked improve- 
ment was noticed. Further improvement is entirely 
possible if each Chapter would bear in mind that 
it has the privilege and the duty to nominate men 
from within its ranks for Fellowship. This ma- 
chinery could be used much more advantageously 
and satisfactorily than it is at present. 

The last Convention took another step toward 
the ideal of “a truly representative Institute’’ when 
it provided for the admission to membership of the 
State Societies. Many feel that these steps are in 
the right direction but do not attain the desired 
goal with sufficiently rapidity. This is a question 
of policy and procedure which the Convention will 
have full opportunity to discuss and decide. 

Some architects have, in times past, indulged in 
an attitude of aloofness toward those whom they 
depended upon to execute the work designed by 
them. This attitude stil! prevails with a few un- 
enlightened individuals, but a notable general change 
has come about in recent years. It is now fully 
recognized that we are but a part of the second 
largest industry in this country, and that the failure 
of any element constituting the construction indus- 
try to work with the others is detrimental to all. 
Two years ago the Construction League of the 
United States was organized through the energy 
and vision of Robert D. Kohn, then President of the 
Institute. Its purpose was to create a round table 
for the consideration of problems that beset the con- 
struction industry, with the hope that a full and 
frank discussion would help to eliminate the injust- 
ices complained of, and with the further hope that 
there would gradually emerge from these round 
table discussions a real unification of the industry. 
Each branch had, and has, reasons for complaint of 
practices that are detrimental to one another and 
the public. These practices must be corrected if 
the construction industry is to merit and hold its 
proper place in the confidence of the building public. 

The League was progressing in a satisfactory 
manner, and the hopes of its founders were meet- 
ing with encouragement. Then came the National 
Recovery Administration—with a like program of 
coordination and self-government. ‘The net result 
was that the League was called upon by the Ad- 
ministrator to undertake the development of a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Construction Industry. 
Through the splendid work of Stephen F. Voorhees, 
architect, Chairman of the Construction Code Com- 
mittee, and his able committee members, the Code 
for the Construction Industry has been approved. 
By these means, and through the work of the many 
code committees engaged in developing the respec- 
tive chapters of the Construction Industry Code, 
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there has come about within a few months a greater 
solidarity and a better understanding among the dif- 
ferent elements composing the industry. Regard- 
less of the future of N. R. A,, the foundation has 
been laid upon which we may reasonably expect to 
build a structure that will reflect the importance 
of the construction industry, and we have assur- 
ance that the benefits will be permanent. 

The architectural profession was drawn into the 
code situation as a matter of self-preservation. There 
were indications in the codes first submitted that 
our prerogatives would be assumed by a sufficient 
number of other elements in the construction indus- 
try to entirely eliminate, or at least reduce to a 
minimum, our right to practice our profession in our 
own name. The step that we were forced to take— 
in filing a Code for Architects—served notice that 
we are an essential part of the construction industry 
and that we propose to do our share in bringing 
about a complete recognition of the singleness of 
purpose of that industry. Our participation in the 
codes places obligations upon us to conduct the 
business of our professsion in a way that will be 
equitable to all. 

Since March 4, 1933, the recognition of the 
architect by the many Federal agencies engaged in 
the allocation of funds for public works has been 
made an issue in Washington. The Chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, Louis LaBeaume, the 
Secretary of the Institute, the Executive Secretary, 
and your President have been relentless in their 
fight for recognition of the architect. Their efforts 
have been with the Public Works Administration, 
the Civil Works Administration and its successor, 
the Treasury Department, the War Department, 
the Agricultural Department, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and others. What has been encountered 
and what has been accomplished will be reported 
to you at this Convention. 

The Institute in the past two years has had to 
restrict its activities at a time when more calls were 
made upon it than were made in ordinary years. 
We have been woefully handicapped by a lack of 
finances, and this has served to greatly reduce our 
staff at The Octagon. At this time we are func- 
tioning in Washington, as a national organization, 
with an Octagon staff composed of the Executive 
Secretary, two stenographers, a bookkeeper, and a 
junior clerk. We had to omit the convention last 
year, and be satisfied to hold this convention with 
a greatly restricted attendance. It has been neces- 
sary to eliminate several meetings of the Board of 
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Directors, and to limit the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee. It has also been impossible to ap- 
propriate for the Directors funds that would enable 
them to maintain close contacts with the members 
of the profession in their divisions. ‘This insuffi- 
ciency of funds is an acute problem, deserving your 
serious consideration. 

Our endowment fund should be sufficiently large 
to pay all general expenses of officers and directors, 
to enable them to keep in close contact with the 
architects throughout the country. If it could be 
increased to such an extent as to pay for the trav- 
elling expenses of delegates, it would be highly de- 
sirable. While this fund in ordinary years is aug- 
mented by turning over to it a certain percentage 
of the amount received in dues, this has been im- 
possible in the last two years. Should this method 
of increasing the endowment fund be resumed in 
the next few years it would still be insufficient for 
the enlarged program above outlined. If each one of 
us would be thoughtful enough to provide in our 
wills for even a modest legacy to the Institute, then 
the enlarged program would become not only a 
possibility but a reality. 

There is no attempt made in this address to an- 
ticipate the reports of your Committees, your Board, 
or your Officers, as these will be brought to your 
attention in due order. It is appropriate to say that 
the Board of Directors has been in session for the 
six days preceding this Convention. It will submit 
a comprehensive report on program and action. 
Your decisions on such program and action may 
affect the architectural profession for many years 
to come. 


You are asked to concentrate upon the problems 
that confront us as citizens, as architects, and as 


members of a national organization. There is a 
tremendous opportunity for progress, which should 
be grasped not only for our own benefit, but for the 
benefit of those who follow us in the practice of the 
profession which we have made a life work. 

We have demonstrated our courage under the 
most adverse circumstances. We have ability to 
face facts without blinking at them. With timber 
of this calibre we can solve satisfactorily our prob- 
lems even though they may seem stupendous. A 
revolution has taken place in many phases of Amer- 
ican life. Our conditions parallel those of others. 
We shall meet these changing conditions in the 
same fine spirit that we have exhibited in past 
emergencies, and we shall prove worthy of the 
trusts imposed upon us. 
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The Report of the Board of Directors 


[To the Sixty-Sixth Convention of The American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., May 16, 17, 18, 1934] 


(1) The Omission of the 1933 Convention 


It became increasingly apparent toward the end 
of 1932 that it would be necessary for the Insti- 
tute to save every dollar possible in order to keep 
going, and scores of letters on file at the Octagon 
set forth the inability of the members to bear any 
additional burden. Hence, the Board after long 
consideration decided that the expense of the 1933 
Convention should be saved, if that were possible, 
and proceeded to notify the members of that inten- 
tion. 

The by-laws and constitution of the Institue pro- 
vide that an annual convention of the Institute 
shall be held, and it is the duty of the Board to 
fix the time and place of that Convention, if that 
time and place has not been fixed by the previous 
Convention. 

The Board decided not to fix the time and place, 
and President Russell notified the membership in 
Tue Ocracon, January 1933, to that effect, stat- 
ing that the Convention would not be held. This 
notice gave the members and chapters a full ninety 
days notice of the intention of the Board, and gave 
them ample time to notify the Board to call the 
meeting, if they did not consent to its omission. No 
member or chapter requested the Board to call a 
meeting during that interval, and the convention 
was not held. 

After the normal time of meeting had passed it 
was still within the power of any chapter or mem- 
ber, who desired to have a meeting of the Institute, 
to call such a meeting under the pertinent provis- 
ions of the by-laws and the general laws of the State 
of New York under which the Institute functions. 
Such a meeting could have been called to carry on 
the business normally done at a Convention, and 
would have had all the powers and rights of such 
a Convention. However, such special meeting was 
not called. 

A Convention could have been held without un- 
due expense by gathering the proxies of the chapters 
into a few hands, holding a meeting, electing the 
officers and directors, hearing the reports and ad- 
journing. This accumulation of proxies has always 
been distasteful to the Institute, and it was deemed 
unwise to use that method. 

The Convention not convening, either in regular 
or special meeting, the officers and directors whose 
terms normally would have expired at that meeting 
continue their functions until their successors are 
elected, unless such officers or directors or any of 
them refuse to serve after their normal terms have 


expired. Not refusing to serve, it was their legal 
duty to carry on as officers and directors and as a 
Board, until a succeeding Convention elected their 
successors, and every action taken by them in per- 
forming their duties as officers or directors, and as 
a Board of Directors, and as an Executive, or other 
Committee of that Board, is a legal action, and 
binding on the Institute. The duties of the officers 
and directors under these conditions, and the legal- 
ity of their acts, has been passed on many times by 
the courts, according to the advice of Institute 
counsel. 

If, in effect, the omission of the Convention and 
the hold-over acts of the officers and directors seem 
to controvert the intention of the by-laws, never- 
theless the constitution provides that the officers 
and directors shall serve until their successors are 
elected, and the other relevant provisions of the 
by-laws are in accord with the general laws under 
which the Institute functions. 

Hold-over officers and directors could not under 
any circumstances continue beyond the time that 
the members called a special meeting to elect offi- 
cers and directors. 

All of these matters were gone into fully with 
counsel in January, 1933, before any actions were 
taken by the Board, and the full explanation is 
made here in order that there shall be no misun- 
derstanding of the intentions of the Board, or of 
the legality of the actions taken by the ad-interim 
officers and directors. 

The three regional directors whose terms of office 
would normally have expired at the close of the 
1933 Convention resigned from the Board after 
the normal time for such closing had passed. The 
vacancies caused by those resignations were filled by 
the Board for the unexpired terms of the resigning 
directors, which terms expire at the close of this 
Convention. The regional director, elected by the 
Board from each of the districts affected by the res- 
ignations, in each case was a member who had been 
agreed on by the chapters within his district. 


(2) Committee Reports 

The forty-four standing and special committees 
of the Institute make their annual reports to the 
Board of Directors. 

Heretofore, the Board has epitomized a large © 
number of these reports in its own report to the 
Convention. 

The increase in the activities of the Institute, and 
the desirability of saving the time of the Conven- 
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tion for a consideration of major problems, led the 
Board to adopt a different procedure this year. 


At the Board meetings, which have been in 
progress at The Octagon since May 10, the report 
of each committee was read, discussed, and acted 
upon. The recommendations of the committees 
were given full weight in formulating the recom- 
mendations of the Board to this Convention. 


For reasons of economy it is impossible to print 
for general distribution the reports of the commit- 
tees, but copies of reports that suggest Chapter 
action will be sent to the Chapters on request. 


The standing and special committees perform a 
service for the Institute and the profession as a 
whole, which is invaluable—a service which can- 
not be bought with money. Their devotion to the 
common cause, as evidenced by the faithful per- 
formance of continuous duties from one Conven- 
vention to another, is largely responsible for main- 
taining the solidarity of the Institute, and its stand- 
ing as one of the leading professional societies of 
the country. This acknowledgment of apprecia- 
tion and indebtedness would not be complete if 
the Board did not place before the Convention the 
titles of the committees and the names of the chair- 
men. It is not feasible to include the complete 
personnels in this report, but they will appear in 
due course in THe Octracon. The titles of the 
Institute Committees and their Chairmen are as 
follows: 


CHAIRMAN 
Edwin Ber trom 
iggins 
ohn P. B. Sinkler 
rederick M. Mann 
Thomas E. Snook 
Ely Jacques Kahn 
Public Works Louis LaBeaume 
Building D. Everett Waid 
Education ae —— 
ne Swartwout 
—— Harmon Beers 
Max Dunnin: 
phe B. tele and 


ComMITTEE 


Historic Buildings 

City and Regional Planning 
Registration Laws 

National Capital 

Foreign Relations 

Industrial Relations 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Health and Safety 

Standard Accounting 

Honor Awards 

Membershi 
Schedule of | Charges 
—— Practices 


Emery Seanford ‘Hall 
Horace W. Peaslee 
Kenneth M. Murchison 
William O. Ludlow 


-Ballebacher 

. Furbrin 
Wm. Stanley 
Bryant Fleming 


Eugene H. Klaber 
ames O. Betelle 
red F. Willson 

B . Gamber 


a 
Tea: of Site Planning and 
School Building Classification 


Contracts for Municipal Work 
Free Sketches 


Charles coe 
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CommitrEE—Continued CHatRMAN—Continued 


Information for Prospective Building 
ers Franklin O. Adams 
Economic Value of Architec- 
tural Service tomee O. Betelle 
illiam R. B. Willcox 
Emery Stanford Hall 


Charles Butler 
Frederick H. Meyer 


Wilbur H. Tusler 
Wm. Stanley Parker 


Electus D. Litchfield 
Ralph T. Walker 


Cooperation with Engineers 
on Registration Laws 
Cooperation with Engineers 
on Public Works 
Architects’ Reports 
Filing System for Architectural 


— of Fair Competition 
ration with Architectural 
at en and Sculptors 
Relations with Architectural 
raitsmen 
(3) Survey of Institute Affairs 

At the November meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the Secretary of the Institute, at his request, 
was authorized to make a survey of Institute ac- 
tivities, committees, and major policies for the pur- 
pose of securing a cross-section of opinion repre- 
sentative of the entire membership. 

Further investigation by him made it obviously 
desirable to broaden the field of the proposed sur- 
vey to include professional affairs generally, and 
to increase the sources of information. 

No funds were available to meet the cost of ad- 
dressing the entire membership. Therefore, in 
March, 1934, a questionnaire was addressed to 
three hundred members of the Institute in all of 
the Chapters in an endeavor to elicit all shades of 
opinion. 

Exactly 300 questionnaires were sent out, em- 
bracing 29 subjects with from two to six questions 
under each. The returns were most gratifying. 
Exactly 226 forms were filled out and returned. 
In addition, a dozen or more letters of a general 
nature were sent in, exclusive of the questionnaires. 
This represented a response of more than 240 to 
a request addressed to 300 members. 

This gratifying and overwhelming return pro- 
duced a volume of data of great value, which dis- 
closed opinions with respect to the Institute, its 
program and policies, and with respect to archi- 
tectural practice, which were of great significance. 

To make this information available to the Board, 
the returns were segregated by subject and grouped 
by chapters and regional divisions. Also, the re- 
sponses in letter form were copied and sent to 
every member of the Board. At the Board meet- 
ing the 29 subjects were divided among the Direc- 
tors, studied by them, and reported upon to the 
Board. This procedure visualized for the Board 
a cross section of national opinions on each of the 
subjects covered. 

Needless to say, these opinions were fully con- 
sidered by the Board in developing this report to 
the Convention. 
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In due course, some of the analyses will be pub- 
lished in THE Ocrtacon, and others will be made 
available to the committee chairmen most concerned. 


(4) Finances and Amendments Relating to Finances 


The Board for the last three years has had the 
unpleasant duty of severely curtailing the activities 
of the Institute. It is always a difficult undertaking 
to retrench, and especially so when the retrench- 
ment affects three thousand of your fellow members. 

The continually declining revenues for general 
purposes have compelled the Board to economize 
in every direction, and each time it did so it was 
with the hope that further disturbance would be 
unnecessary. But that has not proved to be the 
case. Finally, the Structural Service Department 
was reduced to the merest semblance of service, at 
a net annual cost of not more than $15.00 to the 
Institute. The wages of the Octagon staff were 
cut most severely, and personnel was greatly re- 
duced, The appropriations of committees were 
cut to stationery and postage, except where it was 
essential to have work done in order to carry on. 
Contributions and memberships in other organiza- 
tions were given up. Directors meetings were cut 
to one a year. Travelling expenses were eliminated, 
and the regional directors were not able to visit the 
chapters within their divisions. The President’s 


trips to Chapters were abandoned. The 1933 


Convention was not held. 

The only activities that the Board has refused 
to give up are those that would be of immediate 
aid to the members in their private practice. These 
efforts have been concentrated on the Federal 
agencies having charge of the construction of public 
buildings, because these Federal buildings have 
been almost the only opportunity for employment 
of architects during the present period of depres- 
sion. Officers and committee members have de- 
voted hours of their time to that end and have 
traveled thousands of miles therefor, but often the 
Board has been unable to pay even their out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Similarly with the Architects’ Code, which so 
many of the members desired. The Board has 
been able to pay only a part of the expenses of the 
members who have fought so many hours, days and 
nights, for that code. 

The Board has trimmed the expenditures of the 
Institute to fit its income, and always intends to 
do so. The members may be assured of that. 

The Board is very hopeful over the outlook for 
the Institute. The membership has kept its morale 
and its faith in the Institute to a degree that as- 
sures that the Institute is a force which will go on 
in spite of every discouragement. 

You are meeting in this Convention because the 
Institute and its policies and achievements are vital 
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to you, because you are looking to it to maintain 
the appreciation of the arts of design and to insist 
that the practice of architecture shall be carried on 
by competent architects. You are here to deter- 
mine the path the Institute shall take, and the poli- 
cies it shall pursue to make it of greater usefulness 
to you individually and to society. The Board 
gives you its best judgment on questions before you, 
but you are the Institute, and the Board but ad- 
ministers the policies you determine it should 
maintain. 

The acute problems of current and future an- 
nual dues and of the amounts in default will be 
discussed by the Convention, and the Board is sub- 
mitting for your consideration certain amendments 
relating thereto and to the finances of the Insti- 
tute. The money problems of the Institute must 
be solved by you. The Treasurer’s report shows 
the urgent and immediate need of cash to keep the 
society together, because the dues collected in the 
first third of 1934 at the lesser rates announced by 
the Board in anticipation of Convention action have 
failed to produce the expected revenue, by a wide 
margin. 

The Board is asking the Convention to give the 
Board power to vary dues and initiation fees within 
the maximum limits fixed by the present by-laws. 
These amendments will provide a flexibility that, 
while protecting the members, will permit the Board 
better to fit the amount of dues and the amount 
of the admission fee to the general business condi- 
tions that prevail from time to time. 

The proposed amendments do not change the 
annual dues now fixed in the by-laws, nor the ad- 
mission fee, and the Board cannot make the annual 


*dues nor the admission fee more than $25. 


The Board is asking this power be given them 
indefinitely, but fixing that the admission fee for 
this year and for the two following years shall be 
$5.00. By the amendment offered, that fee can not 
be raised more than $5.00 in any successive year 
thereafter, so that the admission fee can not be 
more than $10.00 until at least four years have 
passed. 

To accomplish these things the Board offers 
for your consideration the following amendments, 
which were numbered (3) and (4) in the notice 
thereof published in THe Ocracon, April, 1934, 
and urges your adoption thereof: 

(3) Resolved, That Chapter X, Property, Invest- 
ments, Finances and Accounting, Article 1. Fees an 
Dues, Section 3. Initiation Fee of Members, be 
amended by deleting the period at the end of the pres- 
ent paragraph (a), and substituting a semi-colon there- 


for, and adding two new clauses and a sentence there- 
to, reading as follows: 

provided, that the Board of Directors, after January 
1, 1936, by the concurring vote of not less than two- 
thirds of its entire membership, may fix the said initia- 
tion fee for any fiscal year at not less than $5.00 nor 
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more than $25.00, but shall not vary the said fee more 
than $5.00 between any two consecutive years; and 
provided further that the initiation fee shall be $5.00 
for every person admitted to the Institute as an active 
member during the years 1934, 1935, or 1936. After the 
close of the fiscal year 1936 the then Secretary of the 
Institute shall delete that part of this paragraph (a) 
beginning with the words ‘and provided further that the 
initiation fee shall be five dollars ($5.00)’, to the end of 
said paragraph, from the By-laws without further action 
by the Institute. 

Resolved, That Section 5. Annual Dues, be amended 
by deleting paragraph (a) and substituting therefor a 
new paragraph (a), reading as folows: 


(a) Amount. Every member of the Institute, except 
a life member, retired member, or honorary member, 
shall pay twenty-five dollars ($25.00) each year to the 
Institute as an annual dues; provided, that the Board 
of Directors, by the concurring vote of not less than 
two-thirds of its entire membership, may fix said dues 
for any year at any lesser amount than twenty-five 
dollars ($25.00) but not less than five dollars ($5.00). 


(These resolutions were adopted.) 


In the matter of defaulted dues the Board has 
been governed preeminently by its desire to keep 
the membership intact. It has refrained from send- 
ing the final notice required to be sent by it to a 
member in default at the end of 1931, 1932, and 
of 1933: to do so would have compelled the termi- 
nation of that membership. 

The Board’s actions on defaults have been in ac- 
cord with its firm belief that the annual dues re- 
quired to be paid by one member must be equal to 
the annual dues required to be paid by every other 
member, and that the Board had no power to wipe 
out defaults, except to remit in individual cases. 
The announcement to the members of the Board’s 
plans for dues for 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 were 
based on those principles. 

In that announcement the Board proposed that 
the annual dues for 1931, 1932, and 1933 to be 
paid by each active member should be $8.33 1-3, a 
total of $25 for the three years, and that the an- 
nual dues required to be paid for 1934 should be 
$15. In order to equalize the payments made by 
the members under this proposal, the Board pro- 
posed that the difference between the gross amount 
paid by each member for the three-year period and 
the $25.00 fixed in the proposal should be debited 
or credited against the member, as the case might 
be. The member who had paid more than $25 for 
that period, would have a credit, which the Institute 
proposed to give him in $5 installments on his an- 
nual dues for each of the years following, until the 
entire credit was liquidated. The member who 
had paid any amount less than the $25, or none at 
all, could pay the difference between the amount 
paid and $25 in $5 installments each year, until the 
amount owed was liquidated. 

The Board found that it could not recommend 
a lesser gross amount for those three years, because 
there would not be sufficient revenue if it did so. 
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Also, there would not be sufficient mnoncy to get 
through this year, and probably for several years 
to come, if the $50.00 or other credit amounts con- 
templated by the proposal were taken immediately, 
or in any one year. 

The Board believes that, for the present, no de- 
linquencies should be remitted, but that some form 
of moratorium should be declared upon all delin- 
quent accounts, subject to the discretion of the 
Board as to its duration and, if deemed desirable, 
as to its application to individual cases. 

The Board also intends that all members who 
have resigned during the past three years, and 
all former members who have been dropped 
for non-payment of annual dues of 1931, 1932 and 
1933 be invited to apply for reinstatement, in good 
standing as of January 1, 1934, with their past de- 
faults be set up in a “moratorium” account. 

In accordance with this plan, the Treasurer was 
instructed by the Board to mail the statements to 
the members on January Ist of this year, setting 
forth on each statement the plan, and the amount 
due from the member if the plan were approved by 
the Convention. The insufficeincy of the dues paid 
under this plan is told you by the Treasurer in his 
report. 

The Board is fully aware of the strong insistence 
of the membership that the dues and initiation fees 
should be lowered, and is sympathetic fully with 
that desire. Nevertheless the Institute must be 
maintained as a going organization, and the plans 
proposed by the Board in January, made possible 
under the amendments offered herewith, is its best 
judgment of how the situation should be handled. 
A lesser amount of annual dues than that proposed 
under that plan of the Board will result in so re- 
stricting the Octagon headquarters that it can not 
possibly carry on the present activities, nor operate 
in a manner that will give any satisfaction to the 
membership. 

It must be recognized that the lower fee pro- 
posed by the Board is a concession to the emergency 
of the existing financial depression and that, if and 
when there is a revival in the construction indus- 
try, the Institute cannot render the services that will 
be demanded of it by the profession on any such 
curtailed budget of income. Improvement in busi- 
ness conditions and a numerically larger member- 
ship will probably justify a subsequent increase in 
annual dues to enable the Institute to maintain and 
enlarge its service. 

It is needless to assure the members that the 
Board has no intention to, and will not, make either 
the annual dues or the admission fee more onerous 
than is necessary to keep the Institute functioning. 

The amendments relating to default of dues are 
Number 5 and Number 6, published in the notice 
to the members in THe Octacon, April, 1934. 
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The Board offers these amendments for your con- 
sideration, and urges their adoption by you. 
The amendments are as follows: 


(5) Resolved, That the first sentence of paragraph 
(b) be amended by inserting the new words and punc- 
tuation set out below in italics, and by striking out those 
words and punctuation within parentheses, as follows: 

(6) Every annual dues shall be for the period of the 
then current fiscal year of the Institute and shall be 
due and payable at the executive offices of the Institute 
on the first day of (the) that fiscal year (and if not 
paid within three months thereafter, shall be in de- 
fault.) 
and be it further 

(6) Resolved, That a new paragraph (c) be added 
reading as follows, and that said Section 5 be further 
amended by relettering the present paragraph (c) and 
all succeeding paragraphs. 

(c) Default. Every member who has not paid the 
entire amount of the annual dues for the then current 
fiscal year, or an installment equal to not less than one- 
third thereof, on or before March 31 of said year shall 
be in default for the unpaid amount. 

Every member who has not paid the entire amount 
of the annual dues for the then current fiscal year or 
an amount equal to not less than two-thirds thereof on 
or before September 1 of said year, shall be in default 
for the unpaid amounts. 

Every member who has not paid the entire amount 
of the annual dues for the then current fiscal year on 
or before December 31 of said year shall be in default 
for the unpaid amount. 

(These resolutions were adopted.) 

The Convention of 1932 permitted the Board 
of Directors, for the years 1932 and 1933, to al- 
locate to the General Fund that part of the cur- 
rent annual dues normally allocated to the Gen- 
eral Reserve Fund. This right was granted only 
because of the urgent financial needs of the Insti- 
tute. That urgency still continues, and the Board 
is asking that you extend the period for two more 
years, 1934 and 1935, during which it may con- 
tinue to use that portion of the annual dues for 
general purposes. 

To accomplish that purpose the Board submits 
for your consideration amendment Number 8 pub- 
lished in the notice to members in THE OctTacon, 
April 1934, and urges its adoption by you. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

(8) Resolved, That the said Chapter X, Article 15, 
The General Reserve Fund, Section 1, paragraph (b-2) 
be amended by deleting the period at the end thereof 
and substituting a semi-colon therefor, and adding a new 
clause and sentence reading as follows: 
provided, that for the fiscal years of 1934 and/or 1935 
only, the Board of Directors may use the whole or any 
part of the said one dollar of the then current annual 
dues paid by each of the said members to cure in whole 
or in part any deficit that exists in the general fund of 
the Institute at the end of either or both of said years. 
After the close of the fiscal year 1935, the then Secre- 
tary of the Institute shall delete this amending clause 
and sentence from the By-laws without further action 
by the Institute. : 

(This resolution was adopted.) 

The Board also offers for your consideration an 
amendment relating to the remission of annual dues 
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and admission fees. The amendment does not dis- 
turb the remission rights of the Board set out in 
paragraph (a) of the amended section, but provides 
that a general remission of dues or fees by a Con- 
vention shall be made by the concurring vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the delegates accredited to 
the Convention, that remissions by the Board or 
by the Convention may be made retroactive, and 
that a member shall be restored to good standing 
automatically when his dues have been remitted, 
provided he is not under suspension or otherwise is 
not in good standing, for reasons other than being 
in default. 

For this purpose the Board offers to you amend- 
ment Number 7 published in the notice to mem- 
bers in THE Ocracon, April 1934, and urges its 
adoption. 

The amendment is as follows: 

(7) Resolved, That Section 6. Remission of Fees 
and Dues, be amended bv adding new paragraphs (b), 
(c), and (d), reading as follows: 

(b) Remission by Convention. The delegates at any 
duly called meeting of the Institute, by resolution 
adopted by the concurring vote of not less than two- 
thirds of the delegates accredited to said meeting, may 
remit any part or all of the initation fee and/or any 
part or all of the annual dues required to be paid by 
the members for any fiscal year. 

(c) Retroactive. Such remission by the Board and/or 
by the meeting of the Institute may be made retroactive. 

(d) Restoration to Good Standing. If a member 
whose dues have been remitted as provided in this 
section is relieved thereby of default, then, unless he is 
under suspension or otherwise is not in good standing 
for reasons other than said default, ipso facto he shall 
be restored to good standing in the Institute. 


(This resolution was adopted.) 
(5) Other By-Law Amendments 

The by-law amendments relating to finances have 
been offered by the Board under the financial sec- 
tion of its report. It has three other amendments 
to offer for your consideration. 

The first of these provides that the Board of Di- 
rectors, by the concurring vote of not less than two- 
thirds of its entire membership, may amend any 
provisions of the by-laws in order to forward the 
objects and facilitate the activities of the Institute, 
or to eliminate from the by-laws any inconsistency 
with any amendment theretofore made. This 
amending power of the Board is thoroughly and 
definitely prescribed by the language of the amend- 
ment, particularly so that it cannot increase its own 
power, change the name or objects of the Institute, 
change the membership of the Institute or the quali- 
fications therefor, change the government or meet- 
ings of, or the conditions of affiliations with, the In- 
stitute, or change the terms of office or manner of 
election of any of its officers or directors, or lessen 
or diminish the rights and interests of any member 
in the Institute, or increase any fees, dues or other 
financial liability of any member, unless the Board 
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is authorized so to do by the by-laws or by a Con- 
vention. The Board cannot lessen or weaken the 
safeguarding of the investments, funds, or other 
property of the Institute nor the limitations placed 
on its expenditures, nor change any conditions of 
gifts, awards of honor, regarding advertising, or 
the inspection of records or those requiring the 
advice of counsel. 

As another precaution the amendment provides 
that the Board must get the approval of counsel as to 
the form of an amendment proposed by the Board, 
and as to its legality under these by-laws, before 
it shall become effective. It further provides that 
notice of every amendment so made by the Board 
shall be sent to the members not less than sixty days 
before a meeting of the Institute. The latter pro- 
vision will permit the by-laws to be re-amended by 
a Convention if it thinks the Board amendment is 
ill-advised. 

The amendment to accomplish this purpose is 
Number 1 of the amendments printed in the notice 
to the members in THe Ocracon, April 1934, and 
the Board now offers that amendment and urges its 
adoption. 

The amendment is as follows: 


(1) Resolved, That Chapter XVII, Amendments and 
Interpretations, Article 1. Amendment of By-laws, be 
amended as follows: 

(a) Change title of Section 1 to “Amendments by a 
Meeting of the Institute.” 

(b) Add a paragraph (6b) to Section 1, inserting 
therein all of Section 2 of Article 1, thereby deleting 
present Section 2. 

(c) Add a paragraph (c) to Section 1, inserting 
therein all of Section 3 of Article 1, thereby deleting 
present Section 3. 

(d) Add a new Section 2 to Article 1, reading as 
follows: 


Section 2. Amendments by the Board of Directors 


(a) In addition to the power to amend certain pro- 
visions of these By-laws in the manner and to the ex- 
tent herein elsewhere given to the Board of Diréctors, 
the said Board, by the concurring vote of not less than 
two-thirds of its entire membership, may amend any 
other provision of these By-laws to forward the objects 
and facilitate the activities of the Institute or to elimi- 
nate from said By-laws any inconsistency with any 
amendment theretofore made; provided that, as a result 
of any such amendment, the power of the Board shall 
not be increased; the name and objects of the Institute, 
its membership and the qualifications therefor, its gov- 
ernment, meetings, conditions of affiliations, and the 
terms of office or manner of election of its officers and 
directors shall not be changed; the rights and interests 
of any member shall not be lessened or diminished; 
the fees, dues, and other financial liability of any mem- 
ber shall not be increased, unless said. Board is herein- 
elsewhere authorized so to do; the safeguarding of the 
investments, securities, money, special funds, and other 
property of the Institute and the limitations placed on 
its expenditures shall not be lessened or weakened nor 
shall the authority to make such expenditures or to in- 
cur indebtedness be extended; and the conditions of 
gifts, of the awards of honor, regarding advertising, 
and the inspection of the records, and the requiring of 
advice of counsel, shall not be changed. 
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(b) Before any amendment to any provision of these 
By-laws made by the Board shall become effective, it 
shall be approved by Counsel as to its form and legal- 
ity and being within the powers of the Board to make. 

(c) Every provision of these By-laws so amended by 
the Board shall have the same force and effect as if 
amended by a meeting of the Institute, and each such 
amendment shall be incorporated in these By-laws as a 
part thereof. Z 

(d) The amended provision shall be published in 
the monthly bulletin of the Institute and sent to each 
member not less than sixty days before a meeting of 
the Institute. 


(e) Change present Section 4 of this Article 1 to 
Section 3, and insert the word “rearrange” in the second 
line of said new Section 3 after the word “shall,” and 
add the words “or for ease of reference” at the end of 
the said section. 

(This resolution was adopted.) 

The second of these general amendments gives 
the Board the power to delegate to any committee 
of one or more of its members the right to elect 
and admit properly and duly qualified persons to 
the Institute body, other than to Life Membership, 
Fellowship or Honorary Membership therein. 

The purpose of this amendment is to shorten the 
time of admitting members, such admissions at pres- 
ent having to await a meeting of the Board or of 
the Executive Committee. The amendment to ac- 
complish this purpose is Number 2 of the amend- 
ments printed in the notice to the members in THE 
Ocracon, April 1934, and the Board now offers 
it to you for your consideration and urges its 
adoption. 

The amendment is as follows: 


(2) Resolved, That in the By-laws, under Chapter 
VII, The Board of Directors, Article 5, Functions and 
Duties, Section 3 Special Duties, paragraph (a2) 
Election and Status of Members, add a new un-num- 
bered paragraph to read as follows: 

“The Board of Directors may delegate to any Com- 
mittee of one or more members of the Board its power 
to elect and admit properly and duly qualified persons 
to the Institute body, other than to Life Membership, 
Fellowship, or Honorary Membership therein.” 


(This resolution, as amended, was adopted.) 


The third of these general amendments relates 
to the award of the School Medal. The amendment 
was urged by the Committee on Education, which 
is charged with the duty of making the awards of 
the medals. From their experience it has devel- 
oped that the award should not be made to a stu- 
dent having less than three years residence and 
work in a recognized school of architecture, and 
that the character and general qualifications of the 
student should be considered in addition to his at- 
tainments as a scholar. 

This amendment is Number 9 printed in the no- 
tice to the members in THe Ocracon, April 1934, 
and the Board now offers it to you for your con- 
sideration and urges its adoption. 


(9) Resolved, That Chapter XIV, Awards of Honor, 
Article 4. The School Medal, Section 1. Purpose, 
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paragraph (a) be amended by deleting that part of said 
paragraph, reading as follows: 

“in recognition of the general excellence of the work of 
a student in architecture throughout his full course of 
study in a school of architecture recognized by the In- 
stitute.” 

and by substituting therefor the following: 


“in recognition of the scholarly standing of a student 
who has had not less than three years residence and 
work in a school of architecture recognized by the In- 
stitute, after having given due consideration to the 
character and other qualifications of such student. 


(This resolution was adopted.) 
(6) The Gold Medal 

On Wednesday afternoon at the White House, 
at five o'clock, the Gold Medal of the Institute will 
be presented to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, of Swe- 
den, by the President of the United States. 

Professor Ostberg has come to the United States 
for the purpose of receiving the Medal, which was 
awarded to him in 1932. In making this award 
to a distinguished architect the Institute has hon- 
ored the architectural profession, both in the United 
States and Sweden. We also acknowledge the 
honor and recognition accorded to our profession 
by President Roosevelt, who has laid aside affairs 
of state for the occasion at the White House. 

(7) Education 

The report of the Committee on Education is of 
extraordinary interest to the profession. ‘The first 
part of the report deals with the educational facili- 
ties which are in the direct control of the Commit- 
tee, through the various funds which it administers. 
As usual, the Committee reports excellent use of 
these funds. The latter part of the report deals 
with some fundamental aspects of architectural 
education. 

In view of the fact that an entire evening of the 
Convention is being given over to a consideration 
of the report of this Committee, the record of ac- 
complishment set forth in the report will not be re- 
peated here, either in regard to the administration 
of funds or in regard to the recommendations as 
to architectural education. It deserves most care- 
ful scrutiny and consideration. 

The Board has evidence of a very positive opinion 
among the membership, that the education and 
training necessary for entrance into active practice 
of our profession should insure a greater degree of 
familiarity with many aspects of practice than has 
up to the present been attained by the graduates 
of our architectural schools. This defect in train- 
ing, the Committee on Education (which includes 
the heads of many of our schools) has recognized, 
and as a remedy, or a partial remedy, they offer 
for the consideration of the Convention a system of 
apprenticeship or ‘“interneship” and urge _ its 
adoption. 

The Committee also directs attention to another 
matter of great importance. In a large majority 
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of the states of the Union, there have been estab- 
lished, as a legal executive function of the state, 
boards for the examination and registration of arch- 
itects. To be effective, these boards must be kept 
on the highest possible professional plane. The 
Committee presents resolutions with this end in 
view. 

Besides the foregoing suggestions of the Com- 
mittee, there are others of equally constructive sig- 
nificance. For the first time, there is presented to 
the Institute for its official approval a national 
standard for an educational approach to the pro- 
fession. With the greatest of care, every member 
should study the significance and the details of this 
report. 

(8) Nominations of Honorary Members 

The Board submits for action by the Convention 
the following nominations for Honorary Member- 
ship: Archer M. Huntington, of New York; Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, of New York; Henry 
Sleeper, of Gloucester, Mass.; Richard T. Haines 
Halsey, of Annapolis, Md.; John Henry Nash, of 
San Francisco; and Livingston Farrand, of Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


(9) Honorary Corresponding Members 

In view of the unsettled conditions in the prac- 
tice of architecture throughout all nations, the 
Board decided that no nominations for election 
to Honorary Corresponding Membership should be 
made to the Sixty-sixth Convention. 

All proposals received from the Commitee on 
Foreign Relations will be held for subsequent con- 
sideration. 

(10) Administration Building 

The Board has received from this Committee a 
report of great interest and importance, accompa- 
nied with a resolution which will invite the earnest 
thought and action of the Convention. The reso- 
lution will be presented by the Chairman of the 
Building Committee and will be considered when 
this item is reached. 

(11) Public Information 

The Board has observed with great satisfaction 
the splendid work that has been accomplished by the 
Committee on Public Information in spite of the 
curtailed budget for this activity. In this connec- 
tion the Board earnestly recommends to all Chap- 
ters that they appoint active publicity committees 
to handle local publicity, forwarding to the Insti- 
tute Committee, for suggestions and publication, 
such information as will be of local value to the 
Chapters. It reminds the Chapters that publicity 
will be only as successful as the Chapters care to 
make it. 


(12) The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
The Board has given careful consideration to the 
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preponderance of opinion of the membership of the 
Institute, so far as it has been obtained, which 
favors the withdrawal of the Institute’s endorse- 
ments of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. 

It has similarly considered the report of the spe- 
cial Committee on Small Houses to the Board of 
Directors, which makes a like recommendation. 

The following resolutions are offered: 

Resolved, That the Institute’s endorsement of the Ar- 
chitects’ Small House Service Bureau be withdrawn as 
soon as it is practicable and fair to do so, but not later 
than December 31, 1934, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Institute continue its efforts to 
improve the design of the American small house; and 
that the special committee be continued and urged to 
make a thorough study of the entire small house prob- 
lem in all its aspects. 

Resolved, That the Convention records its recognition 
of the altruistic motives and its appreciation of the 
long-sustained effort on the part of those self-sacrificing 
members of the Institute who have developed and car- 
ried on the work of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. 


(These resolutions, as amended, were adopted.) 
(13) Membership Classes 

Due to unprecedented changes in social and eco- 
nomic conditions a crisis has developed in the life 
of the architectural profession, and it is encumbent 
upon the Institute to protect the interests of all 
those who are practising the profession. The In- 
stitute has withstood three years of attrition in its 
numerical strength and the Board realizes fully that 
it is vital to the future of the Institute that it adopt 
a comprehensive and aggressive program for main- 
taining and for increasing its membership. 

The Construction Industry Code also may have 
far reaching effects upon the practice of architec- 
ture. The Institute, as the national organization, 
must become representative of and include in its 
membership every qualified architect, so that its offi- 
cers may speak with authority for the entire pro- 
fession. It must also maintain ethical standards of 
fair practice. 

The Board has considered means of maintaining 
and of increasing membership in the Institute. It 
has proposed ameliorating delinquent dues and low- 
ering current dues in order that all members may 
retain their memberships. Whilc the Board be- 
lieves that standards of ethical practice must be 
maintained, it has considered various plans looking 
toward possible changes or possible extensions of the 
Institute’s membership classes to the end that the 
Institute may become more representative numeri- 
cally of the entire profession. Pending adoption of 
other possible plans for widening the scope of its 
classes of membership, the Board urges upon the 
various Chapters the timeliness and urgency of an 
active and immediate campaign in their respective 
states or localities to organize or cooperate with 
state associations and put into effect the workable 
plan for the unification of the profession as so ad- 
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mirably formulated by the Institute’s Unification 
Committee and made possible in the Institute’s 
by-laws by the last Convention. 

The following resolution is offered: 

Resolved, That the Convention instructs the Board 
of Directors to consider, report and recommend to the 


next Convention desirable changes in or extensions of 
the Institute’s membership classes. 


(This resolution was adopted.) 


(14) Unification of the Architectural Profession 

The Board reports with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that the State Association of California Archi- 
tects became a State Association Member of the 
Institute in 1933, and that the Michigan Society of 
Architects became the second State Association 
Member shortly thereafter. State associations 
are well in process of organization in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and are looking to ad- 
missions as members of the Institute under the uni- 
fication plan set up by the Convention in 1932. 

The Board has not actively encouraged the for- 
mation of state societies during the two years just 
passed, because the time seemed not the proper one 
to add additional dues burdens to the architects. 
Nevertheless, the Board has been impressed during 
the last year by the growing sentiment for unifica- 
tion, probably accentuated by the efforts in Wash- 
ington, and the preparation of the architects, and 
the construction codes. It hopes that sentiment of 
unification will crystalize in the Convention, with 
determination to increase the number of State As- 
sociation Members. Whether or not individual 
memberships in the Institute are modified, or added 
to by other classes of members, or otherwise, the 
state associations must carry on and must function 
as integral parts of the national organization. Their 
character may change if the Institute ever becomes 
all-inclusive in its individual memberships, but until 
then the state societies must be the organizations 
wherein all architects, whether Institute members 
or not, and all draftsmen, must be assembled for 
unified action. 

The Committee on State Societies has prepared 
a compendium of by-law provisions for the use of 
those who are organizing state associations of archi- 
tects. This compendium contains all provisions that 
experience with membership corporations has proved 
wise: Probably no single state society will use all 
of the provisions, but it will select therefrom such 
as are revelant to its own organization, and will aid 
what it desires to accomplish. It will act as a guide 
and index for the organizers, and will prevent them 
overlooking provisions which they may find essen- 
tial to their proper development and to protect 
their members. 

These by-law provisions have been approved by 
the Board, and will be available to those interested 
in state societies and their organization shortly after 
this Convention closes. 
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(15) Standard Accounting 


The Board realizes that it is difficult to do ade- 
quate justice to this splendid report of the Com- 
mittee on Standard Accounting and to the tremen- 
dous amount of work and extensive tapping of 
sources of knowledge evidenced by the report. The 
Board recognizes the report as a most able and val- 
uable contribution to the sound and constructive 
advancement of the profession. 

The Manual of Accounts is a studious presenta- 
tion of an Accounting System for the Architect, 
whether he be an individual, partnership, associa- 
tion or corporation. Followed and applied, the 
architect may set up and maintain a complete Cost 
Accounting System. The information derived 
therefrom should help him to conduct his business 
at a profit. The general use of the Accounting 
System by the profession will provide the data for 
comprehensive and intelligent comparisons of costs 
of rendering architectural services on the various 
types of buildings. The Board is of the opinion 
that such comparisons will develop surprising facts 
relating to some elements of these services and that 
they will form factual evidence on which adequate 
compensation for rendering architectural services 
may be more securely based. 

The Board believes that the form and subject 
matter of the Manual and the Cost Acounting Sys- 
tem set up therein is satisfactory in principle and if 
generally used by the profession, must materially 
advance the financial standing and security of the 
profession. 

The Board will publish the Manual as soon as is 
practicable after the convention. 

The Board cannot too strongly urge the members 
to use this Manual, for the sooner the costs of ren- 
dering architectural services are known element by 
element, for each type of building, the sooner the 
profession will be grounded soundly in its finances, 
and the compensation it receives for its services will 
be based more accurately on actual costs of the 
various types of building. 


(16) The Producers’ Council 


The cordial relations between the Institute and 
the Producers’ Council have continued unabated 
during the past two years. 

The Board accepts the comprehensive and en- 
couraging annual report of The Council. 

It also takes this occasion to acknowledge the ef- 
fective work of the Council in Washington, and 
elsewhere, in behalf of legislative movements in 
the interest of the construction industry. 

The Board commends to the Chapters a full 
measure of support of The Producers’ Council 
Clubs. Many Chapters have found joint meetings 
with the Council Clubs to be both enjoyable and 
profitable—through the opportunity to discuss prob- 
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lems of common interest and to exchange points of 
view. 


(17) Public Works 

The report of the Committee on Public Works 
will be presented to the Convention by the Chair- 
man of that Committee, with appropriate resolu- 
tions. The Board has considered the report and 
approves it without reservation. 

The work of the Committee has been restricted 
to relationships between the private architect and 
the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department. In view of the satisfactory agree- 
ment reached with the Treasury Department, the 
Board commends the Committee on Public Works 
for its well directed and effective efforts in behalf 
of the entire architectural profession. It instructs 
the Committee to extend its activities to all Govern- 
mental agencies engaged in construction and the use 
of architectural services. 

The following resolutions are offered: 


Resolved, by The American Institute of Architects, 
in Convention assembed, that the appreciation of the 
Institute be tendered to the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department, in recognition of its recently 
announced decision to make it a general rule to employ 
architects in private practice on all 
$60,000; and be it further 

Resolved, That this expression of appreciation be 
transmitted to the President of the United States and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(These resolutions were adopted.) 

(18) The Architects’ Code 

The codification of the construction industry in 
the interest of fair competition under the National 
Recovery Act placed a grave responsibility upon the 
Institute. It became necessary to determine upon 
such a basis of relationship to the new order as 
would protect and if possible enhance the authority 
of our profession. The idea of submitting the in- 
terests of a professional body to the restrictions of 
a legal code was in theory repugnant and the Board 
is aware that this sentiment is still held by many 
members. On the other hand, the dangerous pos- 
sibility was indicated that by its detachment there 
might be lost irrevocably to the profession its tra- 
ditional leadership in the construction industry. 
Earnest study of the situation encouraged the hope 
that a code might be contrived of so satisfactory a 
nature as might involve no sacrifice of professional 
independence, and in operation might actually result 
in the correction of certain abuses and disabilities 
which have long afflicted the practice of architec- 
ture. Under these conditions the Institute ap- 
pointed the Architects’ Code Committee. Under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Parker, this Committee 
has labored for many months with remarkable in- 
dustry and zeal. Its task was one of discouraging 
difficulty. Often it was felt to have been accom- 
plished, only to be confronted by fresh obstacles. 


projects over 
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After many redrafts, it has now developed such 
form as appears to be assured at last of Government 
approval and it had been the hope of the Board 
that it might be privileged to anounce to the conven- 
tion the approval of the Code by the President. 

The following resolution is offered: 

Resolved, That the action of the Board in establish- 
ing a Code Committee and empowering it to submit a 
Code for Architects be confirmed and that the Board 
be empowered to take such further action as may be 
required to establish the Architects’ Division as a Chap- 
ter in the Construction Industry Code. 

(This resolution was adopted.) 

(19) Resolutions of the Chicago Chapter 

The Board received with interest the pre-con- 
vention resolutions of the Chicago Chapter. 

Those resolutions were carefully drawn and re- 
lated to the following subjects: (1) Unification 
of the Architectural Profession; (2) Practical and 
Workable Cooperation Between Architects in Pri- 
vate Practice and Governmental Agencies; (3) The 
Architect in the Field of Small Structures; (4) 
Public Information on the Architect’s Services; 
(5) Organization of Committees to Advise on So- 
cial, Economic, and Financial Questions; (6) Cur- 
ricula of Architectural Schools, with special ref- 
erence to No. 5; (7) Institute Affiliation with Or- 
ganizations in the Construction Industry; (8) Re- 
lations with Architectural Draftsmen. 

The Board directed that the resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Committees of the Institute most con- 
cerned, and to the incoming Board of Directors. 

No action was taken on Resolution No. 5, con- 
cerning the organization of committees to advise 
on social, economic, and financial questions, other 
than to refer it to the Board of Directors for favor- 
able consideration at the meeting following this 
Convention. The program outlined in this resolu- 
tion contemplates a nation-wide movement requir- 
ing careful study, the support of all Institute Chap- 
ters, and perhaps considerable financial backing— 
if it is to be carriel out effectively. 

(20) Economics of Site Planning and Housing 

The report of this Committee reviews the munici- 
pal housing activities of the past year under Fed- 
eral leadership, points out the difficulties encount- 
ered, suggests a national housing policy of broadest 
scope, and calls upon the Board to urge the Chap- 
ters to assume leadership in studying this problem 
in their several communities. 


(21) Preservation of Historic Buildings 

The Board is glad to record its appreciation 
of a major accomplishment in which its Committee 
on the Preservation of Historic Buildings partici- 
pated—the beginning of active Government interest 
and support for the recording of early American 
architecture. 

By cooperation of the National Park Service, 
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the Library of Congress, and ‘The American In- 
stitute of Architects, an agency has been estab- 
lished which has made a preliminary survey of the 
entire country, and has recorded by measured draw- 
ings and photographs, 860 structures of over 5,000 
listed. Employment has been given to a large 
number of men, most of whom were architects and 
draftsmen in need of relief—one of the few relief 
measures which has not brought these technical 
men into direct competition with the architect in 
private practice. 

A noteworthy exhibition of work from all dis- 
tricts of the survey was recently held at the Na- 
tional Museum, from which material will be 
shown at Convention headquarters. The final 
repository for the recent and future surveys will 
be the Library of Congress. 

The Board has adopted resolutions relating to 
the continuance of the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey and to an appreciation of the notable 
contributions by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Board offers the following resolution for 
adoption by the Convention: 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects, 
recognizing in the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey an undertaking which has not only rendered great 
aid to architects in the present emergency of unemploy- 
ment, but has also produced a collection of material of 
permanent and increasing value to the people of the 
nation, express its deep appreciation of the initiative, 
industry, efficiency and public vision of Charles E. 
Peterson, Thomas C. Vint, and Arno B Cammerer, 
Director of the National Park Service; and to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
for the inception and execution of the project. 

(This resolution, as amended, was adopted) 


(23) Roadside Structures 

The report of this committee points the way 
toward a public need, and to a professional oppor- 
tunity. During the current cessation of normal 
office practice, there is every reason for digressions. 
Where such digressions may lead to occupation, 
study and follow-up effort are fully justified. 

The report indicates such valuable leads in the 
direction of improving roadside structures that it 
will be transmitted in full to each Chapter and 
to interested public and semi-public organizations 
for their information. 

The Board expresses its appreciation of the per- 
sonal contribution of the- Chairman, and its hope 
that he will amplify and develop the various lines 
of actiyity so well outlined. 


(24) Membership Statistics 

This year the customary section of the Board’s 
report concerning changes in membership has been 
modified by the omission of the names of those Fel- 
lows, Members, Honorary Members, and Honor- 
ary Corresponding Members who have died since 
the Convention of 1932. 
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By direction of the Board the names of all of 
these members will be printed once a year in the 
number of THE Octacon which follows the Con- 
vention. 

The actual changes in membership, with respect 
to totals, are shown in the following paragraphs: 
MemsersHIP STATISTICS 

Dec. 31, May 15, 
1933 1934 
Active Members 

280 

2,785 
2 


State Association Members 
Honoraries 


Girts—Continued 


. For Indexing Institute 
Libraries 


. Drawings and Medals of 
Henry Bacon 
. Architectural Library 
. Art Courses in Colleges 
Survey of Industrial 
sign 


Book on Library Buil- 
dings 

Art Courses in Colleges 
Survey of Industrial 
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Donors—Continued 


Allied Architects of Wash- 
ington D. C. and Staff 

$269.00 
Mrs. Henry Bacon 


Frank C. Baldwin 

Carnegie Corp. (’33) 
$13,500.00 

Carnegie Corp.... 7,500.00 


Carnegie Corp.. . .* 5,000.00 


CarnegieCorp.(’34) 13,500.00 
Carnegie Corp.... 2,500.00 


Honorary Members 


85 


Honorary Corresponding Members 50 


Juniors 


Associates of Chapters 


94 


3 ,296 
579 


Design 
. Art Courses in Colleges 


Carnegie Corporates (’32) 


Carnegie Corporation 32 
and 33 5,000.00 


Housing Lectures 


. For Structural Service 


3,861 3,875 
CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Jan. 1, April 16, 

1932 to 1932 to 

Dec. 31, May 15, 


1933 1934 
Admissions 

Active Members elected 81 
Active Members reinstated 
State Association Members admitted... . 
—— admitted 

onorary Members elected 
Honorary Corresponding Members elected 


Advancements 
Active Members advanced to Fellowship . 


Deaths 
Active Fellows 
Active Members 
Honorary Members 
Honorary Corresponding Members 


Resignations and Terminations 
Active Members resigned 
Active Fellows resigned 
Active Members terminated 
Active Fellows terminated 
Junior Memberships terminated or ex- 


Gains and Losses 
Active Memberships terminated, , 
158 


Active Members, elected and reinstated. . 99 89 
Net Gain or Loss 


und 


. Current Institute Ex- 
penses 


. For Education Com- 
mittee—’33 and ’34 


. Book—“Old Homes 
Made New”, Published 
in 1879 by William M. 
Woolett, F.A.LA. 


. Picture—St. Marks, 
Venice 

. Architectural Mono- 
graph—“Principal Work 
of the firm of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst, & 
White and Predeces- 
sors” 

. Current Institute Ex- 


nses 
q a made by John 

Lawrence Mauran dur- 
ing his course at the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

15. Property Repairs 
Cataloguing Library 

16. Library 


(26) Conventions 


Central New York Chapter 
$100.00 
Chicago Chapter. . .$320.00 


Emerson, Nimmons, Zant- 
zinger, Ittner & Butler, and 


Mrs. Donn Barber. .$155.02 
Henry Fitzhugh 


—% Franke. 
. R. Graham 


Wm. C. Hough 


Mrs. John 
Mauran 


$25.00 


Lawrence 


D. Everett Waid. . .$305.00 
D. Everett Waid. .$450.00 
Guy Kirkham 


The Board recommends the adoption of the 
following policy with respect to Convention: 


Resolved: 


In Active Members 


In State Association Members 


In Juniors 


Loss93 Loss 69 
Gain 1 Gain 2 
Loss71 Loss 64 


(25) Gifts 

The Board acknowledges with great apprecia- 
tion, on behalf of the Institute, the following 
gifts which have been received since the last Con- 


vention: 


Girts 
1. Cram copyrights, royal- 
ties, and the ownership 
of the book Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres, by 
Henry Adams, to Henry 
Adams Fund— 


Donors 


Heirs and executors of 
Henry Adams, and from 
Ralph Adams Cram and 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 


That an annual convention of the A. I. A. be held, 
every other year in Washington, and in alternate years 
in some other city selected with regard to the benefits 
that would accrue to the profession and to the public 
of that particular region; 

That regional conferences be held, if possible, in the 
autumn, or at least four months prior to the holding 
of the annual convention, and that Regional Directors 
endeavor to influence and direct the character of the 
regional conferences, to the end that they stress the 
solidarity and national character of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, at the same time giving ample op- 
a for the consideration of more localized prob- 
ems; 

That ways and means be found to enable some of 
the officers, other than the Director of that Region, to 
attend such regional conferences. 


(This resolution was adopted.) 
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Excerpts from the Report of the Treasurer+ 
(To the 66th Convention of The American Institute of Architects) 


HE Treasurer herewith submits to you his 

I report of the finances of the society. The 

report is for two years, 1932 and 1933, and 
shows the financial condition of the Institute at 
the close of each of those years, and the income and 
expenditure of its funds during those years. In 
connection therewith the Treasurer calls to your 
attenion some financial and related problems that 
confront the Institute. 

The usual audits and reports of the books of the 
Treasurer for those two years were not made by 
the auditors because of the expense involved, hence 
the financial statements in this report are taken 
from the Treasurer’s books of account, at the 


Octagon. 
S.@ © 


The sources from which the General Fund rev- 
enue was received, and the general purposes for 
which it was disbursed, are shown in Table II, ap- 
pended at the end of this report. 


7 * * 
The Balance Sheet 

The financial position of the Institute at the 
close of the fiscal years 1932 and 1933, after giving 
effect to the operating loss in the former year and 
to the gain in the latter year, is shown in* Table I. 

The Institute is still sound financially, but its 
cash position is not comfortable. ‘The cash pro- 
ceeds from the invested funds have remained steady, 
and the Education Committee, under whose recom- 
mendations these proceeds are expended, has been 
able to carry on its work undiminished. But only 
a very small portion of the proceeds from these 
invested funds can be used for running the Insti- 
tute and for carrying on activities other than those 
pertaining to education; hence the Institute must 
be operated and maintained almost entirely on the 
dues that are paid, and on the receipts from the 
sales of its contract documents. 

As dues paying has steadily declined and the sale 
of documents is almost negligible, all activities 
other than those supported by endowments have 
been curtailed and the Octagon expenses have been 
cut to the point where satisfactory service can not 
be rendered to the members, or for them. 

The Board has been compelled and must continue 
to resist all temptations to enlarge the activities of 
the Institute, until the cash position of the Institute 
is improved materially and permanently. 


*The complete report of the Treasurer was dis- 
tributed at the Convention. Copies may be had on re- 
quest to the Treasurer, at the Octagon. 


1933. ... *35,842.02 


The Board has devoted practically all available 
money, except that necessary to keep the Institute 
a going organization, to advance the interests of the 
private architects in Federal building projects, and 
to develop the Code of Fair Competition for Archi- 
tects, and the amounts it has been able to give to 
these activities have been too little by far! The 
Board has not been able, nor will it be able, to un- 
dertake any new activities or ventures, no matter 
how meritorious they may be, for which new funds 
are not provided. More than that, if the dues pay- 
ments, whether the dues be $25, $15, or $5 annually, 
do not aggregate the amount fixed in the 1934 
budget, then the Board will be obliged to cut off 
practically all expenditures except those necessary to 
keep the Octagon open. That office now is much 
under-manned, the Executive Secretary, two sten- 
ographers, a bookkeeper and a general clerk com- 
prising the entire staff to handle the correspondence, 
calls, and work of an organization of more than 
3,000 members. ‘The Secretary reports that this 
is the smallest staff the Institute has had for twenty 
years, and the members must have felt the lagging 
replies to their correspondence. 

There is no indication whatever on May Ist that 
the receipts for 1934 will aggregate the amount 
estimated in the budget for the year, and if this 
condition continues the small equity left in the In- 
stitute loan fund will be exhausted. 

These conditions must be remembered by the 
delegates when they consider the amendment re- 
lating to dues, for the amount produced by dues will 
determine how extensively, and how aggressively, 
and how satisfactorily, the Institute functions. 


General Fund Income and Expenditures 


The revenue available to pay the general expenses 
of the Institute for each of the last four years is 
shown in Table B, as follows: 


TABLE B 
From Sale of 


From 
From Structural Other Total 
Members Documents Service Sources Revenue 


S000... C9.088.09 oe ee} $1,551.98 ber 
96 1,287.30 223 .72 


1931.... 64,3 607.02 3,999 
1982... *81'376.08 10/113 74 4,000.00 5°30 48 70:800.18 
7,933.93 2,200.00 5,262.45 51,238.40 


* Includes initiation fees and one dollar per annua! dues normally 
placed in Reserve. 


Year 


The expenditures for the principal general items 
of Expense for each of the last four years is shown 
in Table C, as follows: 
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TABLE C 
Sales Expense 
For For 
For Propert: Structural Public For 


y 
Meetings Main- Documents Service Infor- c 
tenance mation mittees 


$18,348.85 $6,718.01 $28,862.66 $11,412.61 $9,427.50 $4,959.33 
.27 7,453.53 17,910.59 11,815.76 10,952.70 6,913.64 
6835.46 11,671.71 


\ 8,797.43 5,186.11 8,569.48 
5,470.96 6,297.07 4,370.04 3,454.53 2,602.51 


These tables tell the story of the change in the 
Institute’s finances, clearly. They show the steady 
decline in dues and other revenue, and the manner 
in which the Board has reduced expenditures to fit 
the income, each year. 

New sources of revenue for general purposes 
seem necessary if the Institute is to render the serv- 
ice that its members are demanding. 

Three new minor sources of revenue have been 
developed this week by the Board. A contract has 
been agreed with W. W. Norton & Company to 
reprint Louis Sullivan’s book, “Autobiography of 
an Idea”, as a $2.00 volume of their White Oak 
Series. This new edition is limited to 2,500 copies, 
of which 1,500 will be on sale in September. The 
royalties will help build the Sullivan fund into sub- 
stantial usefulness. 

Other new sources should arise out of the sale 
of the Institute accounting forms and books, and 
the Institute filing system for plates, both of which 
have just been approved for printing and sale. 

The revenue from these three sources will not 
be great in volume but it should be fairly stable. 
The Board hopes to develop new copyright ma- 
terial along these lines. 

There may also develop an increased revenue 
from affiliated bodies, but this can not be counted 
on. A surer hope is revenue from an increased sale 
of contract documents. 

Several schemes for producing additional income 
have been proposed by members, but so far they 
have not been thought feasible as Institute enter- 
prises. 

The endowment funds are being steadily built 
up but accretions in these times are small. They 
are the ultimate safeguard against periodic declines 
in dues. 

Undoubtedly the best source is an enlarged mem- 
bership, for that provides both dues and influence, 
and the present membership seems to have all the 
dues it will bear, even in good times. It will be a 
long while before the Institute again has the money 
to spend that it had in 1930. 

The Treasurer had a great deal to say about dues 
in his report to you in 1931. To him then, as now, 
an enlarged membership seems the only way to 
bring about an aggressive coordinated national or- 
ganization of the profession and to solve the dues 
problem. He still feels that a graded dues varied 
in amounts to fit different classes of memberships, 


collected at one source, is the simplest and the only 
rational method of fixing and collecting dues. He 
still believes that a membership of some sort should 
be provided for every element of the profession, 
whether that be the architect, the draftsman, or the 
student; each class to have its own responsibilities 
to the Institute, its own privileges therein, and its 
own amount of dues to pay. 

Two years ago the Institute felt and voted that 
the varied memberships in the Institute should not 
be widened. There are signs that this view is 
changing, and that the classes of memberships and 
the graded dues should be provided in the Institute 
itself. 

_ . . * am * 


Annuary and Proceedings 


The Annuary has not been published since the 
1931-32 edition. The Proceedings of the 1932 con- 
vention have not been published, and no funds have 
been appropriated or are available for publishing 
either of these books during 1934. (During the 
Convention a gift of $1,000 was offered towards 
printing the Annuary in 1934). 


The Press 


The Executive Committee ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Press Corporation and that is now in 
process. The bonds have all been found and pur- 
chased, except one of $25.00 par value. 

The Press accounts will be absorbed by the In- 
stitute accounts as soon as the dissolution can be 
accomplished. 

The total cost to the Institute of settling the 
Press indebtedness to date has been $111,252.38 
against which it took over books, photographs, 
plates, and furniture at $41,819.13, making a net 
cost of $69,443.25 to date, if and when the assets 
are sold. 


Construction Code Authority and Construction League 


A loan of $1,000 has been made to the Construc- 
tion Code Authority, Inc. to aid that authority in 
establishing its office and setting up its code-enfor- 
cing machinery. The total borrowing of the Au- 
thority was $24,000, borrowed from its 21 sponsor 

ies. 

The total expenditure of the Institute to date 
for Code and Construction League matters, exclu- 
sive of the above loan, is $6,410.03. 

At present the League is officing at the Octagon, 
without rent. 


Dues Remitted 


During the years 1932 and 1933, the Board re- 
mitted for cause the current annual dues of six 
members to the amount of $150.00. 





Admissi 


Ganzrat | 


Life Members, from Life Membership Reseroe. 
Actioe Members (Actual Dues Not in Default) . 
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Under resolution of the Board in March 1933 
the dues of 12 members owing $396.00 for 1932 
and 1931 dues, were remitted and the dues of 16 
members owing $620.00 for 1932 and 1931 dues 


are in process of remission. 


Dues in Default 


The total dues delinquent at December 31, 1933, 
for the years 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 was 
$77,948.67, owned by 1,663 members. All of these 
members are on the rolls. 

The amount owed on December 31, 1932 was 
$41,517.03. 

The 1930 and 1931 defaults carried on the 
books are those on which partial payments have 
been made. 

The final notices of default were not sent to 
members in default either in 1931, 1932 or in 1933. 
There have been no terminations of memberships 
by the Board on account of default of Institute 
dues since December 31, 1931. 
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Dues Paid in 1934 


The total dues paid from January 1 to April 30, 
1934, under the tentative plans made by the Execu- 
tive Committee and published to the members for 
the January 1933 dues statement, was $16,472.25, 
paid by 1,432 members. 

The record for the similar period in 1933 was 
$24,009.05 of dues paid by 961 members. 


* * * * * & 


The Budgets 


The Board has adopted its budgets for the next 
two years. They are conservative budgets, for 
there is still uncertainty ahead. Then, the actions 
of this Convention may modify them considerably, 
for the actions of this Convention will determine 
the trend of the Institute. At this meeting new 
alignments may be made, greater opportunities 
opened up, new ways found to rid the Institute of 
some of its austerity, and new means discovered to 
make its leadership more effective, and to give it 
punch. 


GENERAL FUND—OPERATING STATEMENT—Table II. 
Period from January 1, 1932 to December 31, 1933 


MeetiNGs 


780.35 
20,647.00 


Convention 
Board and Executioe Committee 


330.00 


Admission Fees 840.00 


none 
13 ,244 .67 
10,143 .93 
7 +933 93 


2,200.00 
10.00 


Publishing and Printing 
Structural Service 


Construction Leacusz or tue U.S............. 


Guts ro Meet Current Institute Exrenses.. 


$51,122.42 |$64,399.42 


Regional Meetings 
Prorerty MAINTENANCE 
Less paid by Property Maintenance Fund. 
Less paid by Gift 
Generar ADMINISTRATION 
Gross General Administration 
Distributed General Administration 
Net Genera ADMINISTRATION 


2,858.61 


$27,383.50 
18 ,628 .23 


Less paid by Recruiting Fund 
Pus.isHinc ano Printine 
Srrucrurat Service 
Pusuic InrormaTion 
Epucation 

Less paid by Special Funds 


$31,231.46 
31,018 .29 


Octacon Lisrary anp CoLLections 


Speciat Funps 

Less paid by Special Funds 
Arcarrects Cope 
Rovatties, Interest, Notes Reraiw 
Construction Leacus or Tue U.S 
Transrer To ContTINGENT For 1934 
Transrer To Generar Reserve Funp 
Orner Generar Purposes 


Torat Outco ror Generat Purposes 
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The Gold Medal Presentation 


N the afternoon of May 16th the Presi- 

dent of the United States, in the presence 

of a notable company, presented the Gold 
Medal of The American Institute of Architects 
to Ragnar Ostberg, Architect, of Sweden. 

Professor Ostberg, with Mrs. Ostberg, made 
the journey to the United States to receive the 
medal. The ceremony of its presentation, in the 
East Room of the White House, was an occasion 
long to be remembered by those present. 

Prior to the ceremony, and in the Green Room, 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt received in- 
formally Professor Ostberg, Minister Bostrom, of 
Sweden, and the Officers and Directors of the 
Institute. 

During this interlude there was opportunity for 
the White House camera men, and a group pic- 
ture was taken, composed of Minister Bostrom, 
President Roosevelt, President Russell, and Pro- 
fessor Ostberg. 

Thereafter, the group entered the East Room 
in which was gathered the delegates to the Sixty- 
sixth Convention, and many representatives of of- 
ficial Washington. 

The ceremony of the presentation was dramatic 
and inspiring. The President of the Institute de- 
livered the medal to President Roosevelt, with a 
brief citation of the achievements in architecture 
of the recipient. 

Thereupon, President Roosevelt placed the 
medal in the hands of Ragnar Ostberg, at the con- 
clusion of an informal address intimately spoken 
in terms which showed the sympathetic understand- 
ing which the President has for achitecture and 
the architect. In fact, he said that were he start- 
ing over again he would seriously consider the 
profession of architecture as a life work. He also 
paid high tribute to the accomplishments of Ragnar 
Ostberg and expressed the hope that some day he 
might visit Stockholm to see the famous Town 
Hall. 

The response of Professor Ostberg was a brief 
and gracious acknowledgment, which concluded 
the ceremony. 

To complete the record, the following para- 
graphs are quoted from the announcement made 
at the White House on the day the medal was 
presented : 

“The recipient of the Gold Medal on this oc- 
casion will be Professor Ragnar Ostberg, a noted 
architect of Stockholm, Sweden, and those who 
will be privileged to witness this ceremony will 
be the delegates to the Sixty-sixth Annual Con- 


vention of The American Institute of Architects, 
which will be in session in Washington at that 
time, and the members of President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet and other distinguished officials of the 
American Government. 

“Since its establishment in 1906, this medal has 
hitherto been awarded only ten times. 

“In making the present award of its Gold 
Medal, the Institute has chosen to honor Profes- 
sor Ragnar Ostberg, in recognition of his artistic 
imagination, adaptiveness and wealth of ideas, 
uniting a fine sense of form and plasticity com- 
bined with firmness of design, as particularly man- 
ifest in the City Hall of Stockholm. The Insti- 
tute also recognizes that Professor Ostberg’s con- 
tribution to the modern development in architec- 
ture, while being chiefly evidenced in his monu- 
mental and lesser creations in Sweden, must exert 
a beneficial influence far beyond the confines of 
that country. 

“Professor Ostberg is a member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, Stockholm; the Associa- 
tion of Swedish Architects; the Council for the 
Protection of the Beauty of Stockholm; the City 
Hall Delegation; the Stockholm Building Com- 
mittee, and the Comite Permanent des Lettres et 
des Arts de la Societe des Nations, Geneva. 

“Professor Ostberg has received the following 
honors in his native country: Tessin Medal of the 
Royal Academy of Art; Knight of the First Class 
of the Vasa Order; Commander of the First 
Class of the Royal Order of the North Star. He 
has also been honored by foreign countries, as fol- 
lows: Hansen Medal of the Danish Academy of 
Art; the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; Doktor-Ingenieur ehrenhalber 
Sachsichen Technischen Hochschule, Dresden; 
Doktor-Ingenieur ehrenhalber Badische Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Karlsruhe; the Howland Me- 
morial Prize, Yale University; Grand Officer of 
the Belgian Crown Order; Royal Danish Danne- 
brog Order, first class; Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor; Commander of the Norwegian 
St. Olav Order. 

“In asking this distinguished architect to cross 
the ocean to receive its medal in person, the In- 
stitute is conferring an honor upon itself and 
upon America, and has arranged that the ceremony 
of the presentation of this medal shall be an oc- 
casion not alone notable as a recognition of pro- 
fessional achievement, but one that will be sig- 
nificant of the amity and friendly relations exist- 
ing between Sweden and the United States.” 


SPeeadaeaowemrnerepncocrnmad 


~~ ~~ -— a. es Cal 
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Convention Resolutions 


In CHRONOLOGICAL OrpER, AND ExcLusive oF THOosE ELSEWHERE RECORDED HEREIN 


Ratification of Acts of Officers and Directors 


Whereas, The annual meeting of The American In- 
stitute of Architects for the year 1933 was not held, 
owing to the expense thereof, and because of the fail- 
ure to hold such convention, the officers and directors, 
constituting a majority of the Board of Directors, whose 
terms of office normally would have expired at said 
convention, were required to and did act, and are act- 
ing as ad interim officers and directors and members 
of the Board of Directors until their successors are re- 
elected; now be it 

Resolved, By the Delegates of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
vention of The American Institute of Architects in 
meeting assembled on May 16, 1934, that the action of 
the Board of Directors in not fixing the time and place 
of the Convention of 1933, and the omitting of said 
meeting, be and hereby is approved and ratified, and 
each and all actions, ad interim, of the Board of Direc- 
tors and of every officer and director whose term would 
have expired at the said convention, had it been held, 
and who have been and are acting, and will continue 
to act in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Institute and in accordance 
with the general laws of the State of New York rele- 
vant thereto as ad interim officers and directors until 
their respective successors are elected, be and hereby 
are approved and ratified, and are declared to be the 
action of The American Institute of Architects. 


Dues for 1931, 1932 and 1933 


Resolved, That the Convention approves and adopts 
the plan proposed by the Board of Directors, as de- 
scribed in the President’s letter to the membership, 
dated Jan. 1, 1934, to the effect that for 1931, 1932 and 
1933 the total amount to be paid for dues by each 
member is twenty-five dollars. 


Construction of Administration Building 


Resolved, That the Building Committee be, and 
hereby is, authorized to proceed with the construction 
of the Administration Building on the following condi- 
tions: First, that funds are in hand, or in the judg- 
ment of the Treasurer of the Institute are adequately 
guaranteed, without any encumbrance, sufficient to cover 
the cost of construction and of fixed annual charges for 
operation and maintenance of the entire building or of 
such portions of the building as the Directors may de- 
cide are suitable for the needs of the Institute at the 
present time; and second, that construction work shall 
be begun during the year 1934 and carried to prompt 
conclusion. 


Unanimous Election of Officers 


Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot electing the nominees for all offices 
and directorships except for the office of First Vice- 
President. 


(List of those elected appears elsewhere.) 
Unanimous Election of Honorary Members 
Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to cast a 


unanimous ballot electing to Honorary Membership each 
of the nominees for Honorary Membership. 


(List of those elected appears elsewhere.) 


Historic American Buildings Survey 


The American Institute of Architects, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., at its regular convention on May 
17th, 1934, for the purpose of reviewing the work of 
its members and of the architectural profession, and 
particularly to assist in every cooperative endeavor 
toward the betterment of the profession and the con- 
ditions under which its work is accomplished and 
thereby, by example, to assist in raising or maintaining 
national professional standards, has, among other mat- 
ters, viewed the results of the work already accom- 
plished by the Historic American Buildings Survey as 
conducted by the Branch of Plans and Design of the 
National Park Service, Department of the Interior. 

Recognizing the extraordinary results of this sur- 
vey as exemplified by a heightened morale among 
otherwise unemployed members of the profession in 
every part of the country and by the cooperation of 
home owners, societies and organizations in every 
State; the Convention resolves as follows: 

Whereas, The Survey has already provided prompt 
and useful employment to draftsmen and architects to 
the impressive total of 772 men and women, and 

Whereas, The friendly and effective cooperation of 
all agencies concerned has resulted in the recording by 
measurement, photographs and historical record of 860 
buildings and monuments on 4,115 sheets of drawings, 
and 

Whereas, The Survey of the field by the Advisory 
Boards of Architects and Historians, serving without 
compensation in every district, indicates that there are 
already listed 5,320 historic monuments in danger of 
destruction and still unrecorded, and 

Whereas, The need for relief of unemployment among 
architects, however alleviated by the Survey during 
the past four months, is still apparent and pressing, 
and 

Whereas, The Convention recognizes the timeliness 
of this Survey as an indispensable safeguard against 
the permanent loss of an invaluable record of a part 
of the social and artistic history of the United States, 
and 

Whereas, It has been demonstrated by actual ex- 
perience that an unusually high percentage of the funds 
expended in this Survey has been disbursed directly 
for personal services with a correspondingly low per- 
centage of disbursement for materials, equipment and 
other forms of overhead, and 

Whereas, An experienced organization is already in 
existence and available; therefore be it. : 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
is gratified at the resultant relief of unemployment in 
a real emergency and lends its enthusiastic and con- 
tinuing support to the principle of compilation of such 
records by the Historic American Buildings Survey 
for reference in the Library of Congress and urges all 
citizens and organizations, public and private, to fur- 
ther the purposes of the Survey in every practicable 
manner. 
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Convention Invitation of Milwaukee 


Resolved, That the Convention earnestly recommends 
to the Board the serious consideration of the formal 
invitation of the Wisconsin Chapter, with a view to 
the selection of Milwaukee as the convention city for 
next year. 


Appreciation of Work of Publicist 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to the publicist, James T. Grady, for his faith- 
ful work, and loyalty to the: Institute and its aims. 


Recognition of Allied Arts in Public Works 


Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
consistently advocated and fostered the principle that 
architecture in its complete and perfect form involves 
the cooperation of the allied arts of sculpture, mural 
painting and landscape architecture, and the minor or 
decorative arts and crafts, under the control and di- 
rection of the architect, and 

Whereas, It is only through such cooperation and 
through the utilization of the full artistic resources of 
the nation that its culture and civilization can be com- 
pletly expressed, and 

Whereas, It has been recommended by the Adminis- 
tration of the Public Works of Art that a definite pro- 
portion of the appropriation for future public build- 
ings be allocated to their completion, decoration and 
embellishment through the use of these arts, decorative 
arts, and crafts; be it 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
endorses the principle of such a definite allocation of 
funds for this purpose, and urges that it be approved 
as a permanent policy in the construction of public 
buildings by the Federal, State and Municipal Gov- 
ernments; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the 
President of The American Institute of Architects to 
present this resolution to the Procurement Division and 
to all departments involved in such work. 


Appreciation of Cass Gilbert 


Resolved, By The American Institute of Architects, in 
Sixty-Sixth Convention assembled, that in the passing 
of Cass Gilbert, long and honored leader in design, 
construction and architectural problems, the profession 
of architecture has lost a man of outstanding ability, 
whose achievements remain in many of our states and 
cities as permanent monuments to his memory; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this tribute be conveyed to Mrs. Cass 
Gilbert and her family with our profound sympathy. 


Adequate Standards of Methods and Maierials 


Whereas, There is a trend in the planning of build- 
ing to cheapen construction below the requirements of 
wise economy in quality of construction and materials, 


Whereas, This policy if adopted will result in un- 
necessary increase in maintenance costs, thereby adding 
a correspondingly heavier burden upon the taxpayers 
and business, and 

Whereas, It is desirable that the investment of public 
funds should be safeguarded by insisting upon adequate 
standards in construction m s and materials, which 
is recognized as a fundamental policy in the financing 
of non-Federal buildings; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
urge the Federal Government to maintain a policy in 
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the planning and erection of Federal buidings which 
will not require a reduction in unit cost so drastic that 
suitable standards cannot be maintained which are con- 
sistent with sound principles of investment and con- 
ducive to appreciation of good architecture and to com- 
munity pride; and be it further 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
does not advocate extravagance in building, but be- 
lieves that Federal buildings should be planned with a 
view of combining utility, minimum maintenance ex- 
pense, and good construction, which will make them a 
sound investment, and worthy examples of good archi- 
tecture, symbolizing the dignity and stability of the 
Federal Government wherever they may be erected and 
regardless of their size; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, and to the 
Administrator of Public Works, and the Director of 
the Budget. 


Architects’ Code 


Resolved, That the action of the Board in establish- 
ing a Code Committee and empowering it to submit a 
Code for Architects be confirmed and that the Board 
be empowered to take such further action as may be 
required to establish the Architects’ Division as a Chap- 
ter in the Construction Industry Code. 


Unification of Architectural Profession 


Whereas, The unification of the entire architectural 
profession in a single, strong national organization rep- 
resenting numerically the architects of the country is 
essential, particularly in view of the requirements of 
the proposed NRA Code for Architects, and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects is 
the logical nucleus for such an organization; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That changes be made in the organization 
of the American Institute of the Architects, such that 

a. It will be practicable for all state societies, other 
unaffiliated architectural organizations and individuals 
to affiliate with The American Institute of Architects, 
and that 

6. In order to assure a status satisfactory to the 
members of the organizations proposed to be so affili- 
ated, provision shall be made, at no greater expense 
to their members, for the effective maintenance and 
prosecution of state and local functions with as much 
freedom as is now enjoyed by the local organizations, 
and that 

c. To this end, the present regional divisions of The 
American Institute of Architects shall be modified and, 
within them, autonomous state divisions shall be estab- 
lished which together will form the national unit, as 
many chapters being formed within the jurisdiction of 
the state division as the geographical and numerical 
requirements dictate and these chapter and state organ- 
izations jointly taking the place of the present chapter 
and unaffiliated organizations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint 
a committee of three members to promote the unifica- 
tion program of the Architectural Profession, the said 
committee to report its recommendations to the Board 
of Directors of The American Institute of Architects 
not later than September 30, 1934, and the said Board 
shall have full power to determine and act in this mat- 
ter for and in behalf of The American Institute of 
Architects as represented at this Convention. 
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Cooperation with Financial Organizations 


Whereas, A large part of the architect’s practice de- 
pends upon promotion and financing, and 

Whereas, In the recent past much promotion and 
financing of buildings have been unsound and inimical 
to the public wefare, and 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
achieved notable and successful cooperation with man- 
ufacturers and distributors of building materials for 
better service to the public through the organization of 
the Producers’ Council and its affiliation with The 
American Institute of Architects, therefore be it 

Resolved, That steps be taken by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects to establish similar cooperative re- 
lationships with financial organizations. 


Formulation of Construction Program 


Whereas, No period of civilization has existed which 
has not left upon the buildings of its time those perma- 
nent values which the trained architect alone can 
create; and it is inconceivable that in this period of 
progress and enlightenment the Government should at- 
tempt to undertake a stupendous program of building 
without the cooperation of the profession having the 
creative imagination necessary for long-range planning 
and experience, skill, and training necessary to carry 
the same through to completion, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
in convention assembled lay before President Roose- 
velt the necessity for employment of the Architects of 
the country in their professional capacity together with 
engineers and economists to assist in the formulation 
of the construction program. Only by so doing can 
ultimate values be achieved; and that it be further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute appoint a committee consisting of its President, 
the Chairman of the Construction Code Authority, 
Stephen F. Voorhees, and Electus D. Litchfield, to wait 
upon the President and present this resolution together 
with Mr. Litchfield’s paper entitled “The Case for the 
Architects” and such other papers and resolutions per- 
tinent to the President’s Recovery Program as the 
Convention may direct. 


Chapter Aid to Institute 


It was recorded as the sense of the meeting that inas- 
much as the funds of the Institute have been ma- 
terially depleted during this past year, and the Insti- 
tute as a body faces a serious and crucial situation, 
that it be suggested to the Chapters who have reserve 
funds set aside for just such emergencies that they 
place a portion or all of such funds, as they may be 
able to spare, at the disposal of the Institute for such 
use as the Board of Directors may determine. 
Provosed Amendment—Office of President 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and hereby 
is, directed to submit to the Sixty-Seventh Convention 
an amendment to the by-laws providing that a President 
may not be elected to succeed himself as President 
more than once, nor shall any such reelection extend 
his term of office more than two years from the ad- 
journment of the convention at which he was elected. 
Default Period for Dues Extended 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors, at its discre- 
tion, be and hereby is authorized to defer the time 
fixed for any default of dues, subsequent to January 1, 
1931, but not beyond December 31, 1935, and all mem- 
bers affected by any such deferment shall be carried 
= the rolls without default for the period of such de- 
erment. 
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Plan for Selecting Architects for Public Works 


Whereas, The spirit of President Roosevelt’s relief 
program is to distribute Federal work as widely as 
possible, be it 

Resolved, That this convention instruct the Board of 
Directors to request the proper committee to prepare 
a plan of procedure whereby The American Institute of 
Architects may give a direct method to all public bodies 
for selecting architects and equitably distributing the 
work. This plan is to be presented to the Board for its 
approval at its next regular meeting. 


Basic Survey and Planning Programs 


Whereas, In public works programs there has gen- 
erally been evidence of technical weakness and eco- 
nomic unsoundness, resulting from the neglect of basic 
planning, and 


Whereas, Architects and other technically trained 
persons need not be depriving themselves or others of 
opportunity to receive normal fees for normal profes- 
sional service if they participate, under proper safe- 
guards, in properly formulated and directed survey and 
planning programs; therefore be it 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
directs its Board of Directors to request of the Fed- 
eral Administration that a large appropriation be made 
for basic survey and planning programs to be expended 
only when such programs (a) are to be undertaken by 
official planning agencies; (4) are under the direction 
of competent planning specialists; (c) are to be staffed 
by trained and competent professional and technical 
persons; (d) have been certified as to the fulfillment 
of these three conditions by the proper Federal agencies; 
(e) are restricted so as not to compete with reason- 
ably possible private practice of normal character,. and 
to involve equivalent fees for equivalent work; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
directs its Board of Directors to confer with the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, the American Civic 
Planning Institute and the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, looking to the creation of an advisory 
committee to consult with that Federal agency which is 
to certify to the soundness of the proposed program. 


Pending Bills Affecting Building Finance 


Resolved, That The American Institute of Architects 
in convention assembled, endorse Senate Bill 3603, 
known as the Fletcher Bill. 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and hereby 
is, instructed to appoint a committee, immediately, to 
represent the Institute in promoting and furthering leg- 
islation directed toward improving and strengthening 
the system of building finance; and with particular ref- 
erence to Bills S-3603 and HR-9620. 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
hereby records its willingness to cooperate in the form- 
ulation of the program and procedure which will be 
necessary under the Bill S-3603, and further will assist 
in carrying out that program when and as the bill be- 
comes law, because the Institute believes that it is the 
definite and natural function of the architect to insure 
the quality and soundness of the structures on which the 
loans are made, just as it is the government’s function 
to insure the credit extended. 
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The Case for the Architect 


By Erectus D. Litcuriexp, A. I. A. 


HE successful practicing architect is of ne- 
cessity a man of imagination, technical skill, 
practical business experience and executive 
ability. Not every architect has all these qualifica- 
tions and few have them evenly developed. It 
will be generally agreed, however, that a fertile 
and highly trained imagination is one of his es- 
sential characteristics and that in the successful 
architect this is in some strange way combined with 
a very practical nature. These qualities are, to 
a certain degree, antagonistic, and for this reason 
there is to be noted in the architectural profession 
as a whole, most contradictory impulses and actions. 
The financial return of the architect’s profession 
is, and always has been, so meagre and insufficient 
that in pure self defense the average architect tends 
to become selfish or at least self assertive, not so 
much from his desire to gratify his personal wants, 
which are, in large measure, satisfied by the oppor- 
tunity to create the beautiful, but because of the 
insistent and wearing demand made upon his re- 
serves by the pay roll and overhead of his office, 
together with the maintenance of his home and 
family in that state of life in which the architect 
must move. Vitruvius complained that the choice 
architectural commissions were not awarded to the 
artists of outstanding ability, but to those architects 
of his day who through social or other contacts 
had the emperor’s ear. An architect without social 
and business contacts is an architect without work. 
Successful painters in the past, and sometimes even 
in these practical modern days, have by their out- 
standing ability enlisted the patronage of the great, 
who for the time at least have placed them beyond 
want. There are architects of our own age and 
generation who have been equally fortunate, but 
by and large the average successful architectural 
career is based on professional skill, an interesting 
personality and broad business and social contacts. 
The very fact that the carrying out of a great 
architectural commission calls for a large office staff 
demands the development in the architect of many 
of the characteristics of the so-called “hard-headed” 
business man; but once let him be relieved of the 
immediate demands of his office and family and 
he tends to become altruistic to a fault. His busi- 
ness sense is, to a certain degree, grafted upon the 
artist stock, and so we find him satisfied with the 
doing of a great piece of work, if only his imme- 
diate bills maye be paid, and blind to the days to 
a when the great commission shall not be at 
and. 
We find him, too, impatient as a class in mat- 
ters concerning the relation of his profession to the 
public, of those motives which would seem to be 


at all charged with selfishness. The important 
thing to him is that the public work shall be done 
as it should be done; that a structure appropriate 
and practical be assured; that a real work of art 
shall be created Fundamentally, it is much more 
important to him that the work shall be done well 
than that some one shall make a living out of the 
doing of it. 

Granted that in some mysterious way the pay- 
ment of his bills could be guaranteed, he would 
joyously undertake the design of some great struc- 
ture without promise of personal pay, amply sat- 
isfied with the joy of creation. What a strange 
combination! This practical, scientific person in- 
terested in the production of a great building which 
shall cost not a dollar more for its construction than 
is reasonably right, jealous of the rights of his 
client, carefully watchful that no injustice shall be 
done to Contractor or to Labor, covetous to a crime 
for the opportunity to undertake some great com- 
mission and absolutely thoughtless of seif in the 
service of beauty. In the days of this Depression 
he has given liberally of his time and effort in aid 
of the socalled unemployed architects, struggling 
meanwhile helplessly and fruitlessly for work, 
where no work is, to provide the means to pay his 
own office and family’s bills. 

It has been repeated so often by those in high 
office that building construction fostered by private 
enterprise has ceased, and that as a measure of re- 
covery the Government must come to the aid of 
the building industry,—that he assumed as a mat- 
ter of course that the authorities had thought of 
the architect as the first to be considered in the 
relief and the resuscitation of the industry. With 
the repeated announcements of the great public 
works program, the Architect felt that his position 
was understood, that the authorities recognized 
his need and that everything possible would be done 
in the way of enlisting his services and of placing 
him ‘in position to keep his staff with its years 
of training out of the ranks of the unemployed. 

But he finds that his need has been completely 
forgotten. Meanwhile, under the P. W. A., fabu- 
lous sums are set aside by the United States Gov- 
ernment for construction; 75 to 80% of it, 
however, is turned over to road building, dams, 
and other heavy engineering construction projects; 
and where these have involved what should be 
counted the most important of architectural prob- 
lems—slight consideration has been given either to 
the contribution, which thoroughly trained and 
equipped architectural organizations could make, 
or to the opportunity offered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in holding together those archi- 
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tectural offices and organizations to whom the 
country is indebted for the leading place that con- 
temporary architecture in America holds among 
the nations of the world. Without work these or- 
ganizations must disband. Many of them have 
already done so. Private work of any volume does 
not exist. If the offices are to be maintained, it 
will be only because there is placed with them a 
reasonable proportion of public work. 

For Boulder Dam an expenditure of $165,000,- 
000 has been authorized by the Government; for 
the Casper Alcova Project, $22,700,000; for the 
Grand Coulee Columbia River Valley dam and 
development, $63,000,000; $250,700,000 in all of 
these three enterprises, including the design of 
great dams and power houses requiring the highest 
architectural skill and good taste if they are to have 
the dignity and simplicity appropriate to the vast- 
ness of the undertaking, and the noble and rugged 
character of their sites. Included in these projects 
is the design of three towns or cities—one at least 
of which is to be permanent—for which special 
training and experience in town planning should 
be required. For all this vast work and respon- 
sibility the Interior Department finds it “most con- 
venient” to employ a single architectural consul- 
tant to give occasional advice. 

We all know what has been happening more 
nearly at home. Private construction work ceased 
some years ago. Public work has been slow in 
starting—one by one the draughtsmen have been 
let out of the Architects’ offices—first the younger 
inexperienced men and then the older, more valu- 
able, more irreplaceable assistants. The cry of the 
unemployed was heard in Washington and the 
C. W. A. organization was set up. Again and 
again, to find work for them, enterprises which in 
normal times would have been turned over to the 
practicing architects—and some, indeed, upon 
which practicing architects had already started— 
were turned over for design and construction to 
groups of C. W. A. employees. In some cases 
this was possible only because among them were 
assistants fresh from years of training under lead- 
ers of the architectural profession who could have 
kept them, if the work had been placed with 
them. Again in other instances, similar to the 
great western water power projects, a single 
practicing architect has been employed at a salary 
to act as supervising consultant over vast munici- 
pal undertakings. In one or two places, as in 
Pittsburgh, the practicing architects have been able 
to arouse the public to an appreciation that a con- 
tinuance of such a practice will result in the prac- 
tical extinction of the architectural profession ; and 
they have said: “This shall not be”—but generally 
speaking the condition continues to exist all over 
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the country. It is particularly so in New York 
where the financial condition of the City makes 
the problems particularly difficult. 

In one way or another—of course without in- 
tention—everything seems to have been done con- 
trary to the interest of the practicing architect. 
For reasons best known to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Government, the appropriations 
promised for Post Offices and other Federal build- 
ings were first held up, then many entirely can- 
celled and the projects abandoned while most of 
those which survived were drastically reduced in 
appropriation. Word to proceed on many if not 
most of these undertakings has been delayed with- 
out explanation while architects under contract 
to prepare the plans stand helplessly by, while 
office rent and salaries bite fiercely into their 
dwindling reserves. 

Housing and Slum Clearance appeared on the 
Government’s program, and for a while were 
thought to be a life saver for the practicing archi- 
tect. A year has passed and twelve projects only 
have developed to provide employment for a mere 
handful of men; and on these the fees have been 
chiselled to the point where the architect cries out 
in despair. 

Do the authorities—does the President, under- 
stand the situation which confronts the architec- 
tural profession? Do they realize that it is only 
those offices that have had Public Commissions 
which antedate this Administration—or the very 
minute few that have had them from this,—and 
those which have had generous reserves resulting 
from a successful practice in the past—that have 
been able to continue till today? 

How many can survive to a reasonably distant 
tomorrow will depend on an immediate revival 
of private work or on our Federal, State, and Mu- 
nicipal Governments ;—but above all on the Fed- 
eral Government, for the first and last word is 
with it. 

Let the President direct that on all contem- 
plated building —construction, modernization or 
reconstruction, for which Federal funds are loaned 
or appropriated under the Recovery Act—an 
architect in private practice shall be employed at 
the minimum rates which experience has shown 
to be fair. If this is done the first and funda- 
mentally necessary step will have been taken. 

Let him not “defer until next year,” as was 
reported as his intention in a news despatch from 
Washington dated April 19th, “a broader pro- 
gram for mass home construction and slum clear- 
ance”; but let him by Federal authority and by 
encouragement, in every way possible, of partici- 
pation by the banks and private loaning agencies, 
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push forward the economically sound mass pro- 
duction of low cost new housing construction. 

I have spoken of the strange compound of prac- 
tical and spiritual qualities that make up the archi- 
tects’ nature, for it is only by remembering this, 
that one can understand how without a word of 
protest in the daily press of the nation, our great 
profession has allowed itself in its hour of sorest 
need to be betrayed in the house of its friends. 
Must we always be so afraid of being accused of 
self-seeking that we are not willing to come out 
boldly in the demand that the rights and needs 
of our profession shall be respected and protected? 
The American Institute of Architects is not a 
labor union and it has been truly said that it does 
not exist to get jobs for its members, but with 
the life of the profession at stake the time has 
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come when in the name and in the interest of 
Architecture in America the Institute should ap- 
peal directly to the White House for help. 

Does the seriousness of the situation mean 
nothing to the nation at large? Has every one 
forgotten the halcyon day of American Architec- 
ture in the early years of the last century—when 
monument after monument of early American 
architecture was created—and of what happened 
in the fifty dark years that followed the panic of 
1837? 

No one—if they understand, will approve of a 
false economy which if pursued will be the death 
of cur great profession. 

It is time that we called a halt. 

We must be heard. 


Report of the Public Works Committee 


By Louis La Beaums, Chairman 


tion of the Board of Directors, and the mem- 

bership of the Institute, it may be well to 
review briefly the activities of the Public Works 
Committees during the past three years. 

At the Convention held in San Antonio in the 
spring of 1931, the Committee was instructed, by 
the Convention, to concentrate its activities in se- 
curing the cooperation of the Government in the 
employment of qualified architects to prepare plans 
and specifications for Federal buildings at that 
time contemplated, and for which appropriations 
had been set aside by Congress. The Triangle de- 
velopment in Washington had already been as- 
signed to a group of able architects by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. Andrew 
W. Mellon. Aside from these buildings, how- 
ever, very few commissions for Federal work had 
been assigned to architects independent of the 
Government Bureau. 

The great public building program inaugurated 
by President Hoover, and covered by appropria- 
tions in excess of eight hundred million dollars, 
was being carried forward, in the main, by the 
Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury. 
The entire Institute membership, and indeed the 
architectural profession as a whole, is familiar 
with the arguments by which the Institute sought 
to have many of these projects allocated to ca- 
pable architects resident in the general sections of 
the country for which they were destined. Partly 
in response to these arguments, and partly as a 
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result of pressure outside of the profession, the 
Fourth Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Hon. Ferry K. Heath, agreed to the assignment 
of certain major projects to private architectural 
firms. He acted under discretionary authority 
granted him by Congress in the acts setting up the 
appropriations. During the remainder of Secre- 
tary Heath’s tenure of office—that is between 
June, 1931, and March, 1933, the Government 
entered into contract with approximately three 
hundred and fifty architects, and firms of archi- 
tects, to assist in carrying forward this building 
program. 

In December, 1931, your Committee sponsored 
the introduction of House Bill, No. 6187, mak- 
ing mandatory the employment of architects out- 
side of the Treasury Department for structures 
costing in excess of $50,000.00. This bill was 
never reported out of Committee, although it re- 
ceived much support in Congress and was en- 
dorsed by the major elements of the construction 
industry, including engineers, manufacturers of 
building materials, general contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and labor, as well as many civic organ- 
izations throughout the country. Public hearings 
were held in February, 1932, at which all of these 
advocates of the bill were represented. The 
Treasury Department raised no formal objections 
to the principles involved, contenting itself with 
the general statement that, though the results 
sought to be achieved by the profession seemed de- 
sirable and in the public interest, the cost of pre- 
paring plans and specifications by the Supervising 
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Architect’s Office was somewhat less than the costs 
involved by the employment of architects in pri- 
vate practice. Your Committee questioned the 
Treasury Department’s figures relative to its costs, 
and rested its case on the greater savings to ac- 
crue to the Government in the completed struc- 
tures, as a result of bringing into the Govern- 
ment’s service the talents of able men familiar 
with local conditions and modern methods. 


With the change of administration occurring on 
March 4, 1933, your Committee again con- 
sidered the introduction of a bill into the 73rd 
Congress, embodying the principles of the first 
bill. This was, however, not done for the fol- 
lowing two reasons: 

First, the Congress was busily occupied with 
majar economic problems and the time did not 
seem propitious to concentrate the attention of 
Congress on a subject which, however important, 
might not receive serious attention at that par- 
ticular moment. 

Second, soon after the new administration came 
into office, the Hon. Ferry K. Heath, Fourth As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, was succeeded 
by the Hon. L. W. Robert, himself an architect 
familiar with the principles involved. Secretary 
Robert immediately heartened the profession by 
announcing himself as altogether in agreement 
with its efforts to decentralize the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and allo- 
cate the design of Federal buildings to competent 
architects in private practice. As evidence of his 
sincerity, and at the suggestion of the Committee 
on Public Works, he caused to be compiled, in the 
Treasury Department, a complete record of the 
qualifications of every practicing architect in the 
United States. This record was obtained as the 
result of a questionnaire prepared by Secretary 
Robert in cooperation with representatives of the 
Institute, and sent to every member of the Insti- 
tute, every member of the independent architec- 
tural societies, and every registered architect in the 
country. 

The new administration immediately announced 
a far-reaching public works program and the pro- 
fession was buoyed up by the hope that architects, 
in considerable numbers, might soon look forward 
to participation in the execution of this program. 

The events of 1933 and the first few months of 
1934 are too fresh in our minds to need recapitu- 
lation. It need only be said that the public works 
program has not proceeded as rapidly to the stage 
of execution as was anticipated. Doubtless, there 
were many justifiable reasons for its delay. All 
Federal building projects were subjected to close 
scrutiny by the Hon. Harold L. Ickes, whom 
President Roosevelt had designated to administer 
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the public works program. ‘The burden placed 
upon the shoulders of Secretary Ickes was tre- 
mendous and the difficulties of promptly analyz- 
ing the merits of the various projects proposed was 
perhaps insurmountable. 

Early in 1934 steps were taken to coordinate 
the construction activities of the Government, and 
the Office of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury was absorbed in a newly formed Pro- 
curement Division, under Rear-Admiral C. J. 
Peoples, as Director of Procurement. A chart 
showing the organization of this Division was 
published in the March Octacon. Under this 
new set-up the public works functions of the 
Treasury Department were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Fourth Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Robert, and placed directly under Admiral 
Peoples. Persistent rumors indicated that the 
policy of Secretary Robert, regarding the em- 
ployment of private architects, might ‘no long- 
er prevail, and that the Bureau might un- 
dertake to function without recognition of the 
profession whatsoever. These rumors were re- 
ferred to in a report by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, appearing in the March number of 
Tue Octracon. Since that time, however, a con- 
ference was arranged with the executives of the 
Procurement Division and officers of the Insti- 
tute. The result of this conference was reported 
in the April issue of THe Octacon. The sub- 
stance of this conference resulted in categorical 
statements by Admiral C. J. Peoples, Director of 
Procurement; by Mr. W. L. Reynolds, Assistant 
Director in charge of Public Works, and by Mr. 
Louis A. Simon, Supervising Architect, that a 
policy of employing private Architects on proj- 
ects costing over $60,000.00 would be adopted. 

The above recital brings the history of the ac- 
tivities of the Institute Committee on Public 
Works, during the past three years, up to date. 


Future Policies 

The interest of the profession in the subject 
of public works, whether Federal, State or Mu- 
nicipal, will continue. The principles of the pro- 
fession have always been based on the public in- 
terest primarily, and not on selfish or petty 
grounds. We must continue to bear in mind that 
there are several large and strongly entrenched 
architectural bureaus in the national Capital, and 
many in the states and municipalities. These bu- 
reaus are all proud of their organization and 
jealous of their prerogatives. Some of them are 
doubtless functioning more efficiently than others. 
Many of them look askance at the architect in pri- 
vate practice, and all are naturally hostile to any 
disturbance of their routine. They will all be 
ready, and some of them eager, to criticize the 
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performance of the private architect, and to com- 
pare his results unfavorably with their own. Thus 
every private architect entering into relationship 
with Governmental authority, either Federal, 
State, or Municipal, assumes a double responsibil- 
ity: The responsibility to the governmental 
agency which employs him, and to his profession. 
Only by the results which private employment 
achieves, will our principles receive popular en- 
dorsement and approval. 

Many problems will have to be patiently re- 
solved by the Institute Committee on Public 
Works. Some of these are: 

First—The necessity of urging the judicious 
appointment of capable and properly qualified 
architects, or firms of architects, but in no case 
recommending individuals. 

Second—The clarification and definition of the 
responsibility of the private architect to the Gov- 
ernment agency employing him. 

Third—The establishment of a proper basis of 
remuneration. 

These matters have all been the subject of much 
discussion, and must always be borne in mind. 


It has been suggested that the Institute Com- 
mittee on Public Works employ an attorney or 
ether special representative in Washington. This, 
in the opinion of your Chairman, is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. The reasons against are ob- 
vious and need not be stated here. The principles 
for which we are contending are either right or 
wrong. If they are right the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, supported by the sixty-seven Chapters 
of the Institute, is the proper agency to fight for 
them. The Institute membership, and in fact, 
the entire profession, whether affiliated with the 
Institute or not, must keep constantly informed of 
national, state and municipal policies with regard 
to public works, and must act nationally and lo- 
cally as changing conditions require. The pro- 
fession must never be accused of simply seeking 
jobs for its members. It must continue to use all 
of the avenues of publicity to convince Govern- 
mental authorities, and the public at large, of the 
wisdom of its ideals. 

Your Committee, therefore, strongly urges that 
the Institute, acting as spokesman for the entire 
architectural profession, and as an integral part 
of the construction industry, address itself to the 
following program: 

First—To urge upon the proper governmental 
authorities the importance of a revival in con- 
struction in the national program of recovery. 
Every dollar expended in building construction, 
our largest capital goods industry, will benefit not 
only labor, but capital as well. Huge invest- 
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ments in mills, quarries, factories, mines and rail- 
roads are frozen, in large degree, because of the 
paralysis of the building industry. 

Second—That such revival can best be brought 
about through the priming stimulus of a rational 
public works program. 

Third—That in the formulation of such a pro- 
gram, all of the factors involved should receive 
tair consideration. No public works program can 
be wise!y inaugurated without due recognition of 
the value of competent architectural and engineer- 
ing service. 

Fourth—It is conceivable that recovery bene- 
fits might accrue to labor, to the producers of 
building materials, to the transportation system, 
etc, even though the Federal building program 
were carried out by bureaucratic units within the 
Government, ignoring entirely the abilities of the 
best elements in the architectural profession. But 
such a procedure would be repugnant to the Amer- 
ican ideal of government, and wasteful and unec- 
onomical both from the standpoint of the expend- 
iture of the tax payers’ money, and from the point 
of view of the value of architectural ability in our 
economic life. 

Fifth—If standards are to be revived, looking 
toward the better design, and consequent elimi- 
nation of waste in the execution of the Federal 
building program, the architectural profession 
should be recognized as possessing valuable abili- 
ties to contribute. These abilities cannot be ig- 
nored except at the expense of the public welfare. 
The designing of Federal buildings worthy of our 
Government, and creditable to our civilization, 
must be entrusted to the only group competent to 
design them, namely, the Architects. 

Sixth—That we reiterate and augment our ar- 
guments to justify the employment of competent’ 
architects, engineers and other technicians, each in 
his special field, with relation to public works al- 
located to different sections of the country. 

Seventh—That in every consideration of this 
program the remuneration for technical service be 
fixed at a proper figure. It is the established pol- 
icy of the Government to insist that industry and 
capital alike be compensated on a just basis. No 
exception to this policy, to the disadvantage of 
the architectural profession, should be tolerated. 

It seems to the Public Works Committee, and 
The American Institute of Architects, that the 
time has come for the entire construction indus- 
try to cooperate in the presentation of the above 
set of principles to the Government authorities, 
and to secure the reinforcement of public opinion 
in order that they may receive due recognition. 
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This report was read to the Convention by Mr. 
La Beaume. Action was as follows: 


Public Works—Employment of Private Architects 


Whereas, Large investments in mills, quarries, fac- 
tories, mines and transportation agencies have been 
rendered idle and unproductive as a result of the 
paralysis of the building industry; and 

Whereas, Every dollar expended in building con- 
struction will benefit all classes in every community, and 
the prompt revival of building construction is impera- 
tive in the National Program of Recovery; and 

Whereas, Such a revival can best be accomplished 
through the priming stimulus of a national program of 
public works, in which every group involved shall re- 
ceive just treatment; now be it 
The American Institute of Architects as- 
sembled in Washington at its Sixty-Sixth Convention, 
that ro Public Works Program, involving building con- 
struction, can be wisely inaugurated or administered 
without due recognition of the Architectural Profes- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the designing of Federal, State or 
Municipal buildings, worthy of our national culture, 
and creditable to our civilization should be assigned 
t qualified by training and technical 
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ability to design them—namely, the Architectural Pro- 
fession. 

This Profession protests and will continue to protest 
against the intrusion of Government Bureaus into the 
field of its legitimate activity; which intrusion is caus- 
ing increasing unemployment in its ranks, destroying 
its morale, and disintegrating a group essential to the 
cultural development of society. 

The Convention, therefore, urges upon the Board of 
Directors of the Institute, in its capacity as spokes- 
man for the entire architectural profession, acting in 
conjunction with all component elements of the con- 
struction industry, including engineers, producers of 
Letlding materials, contractors. subeontractors. and 
labor, to assert the rights of its members, as citizens, 
and taxpayers, to professional employment by all gov- 
ernment agencies for the designing of public buildings 
at adequate and proper rates of remuneration. For, 
inasmuch as it is now the established policy of the 
government to insist that labor, industry and capital 
alike be compensated on a just and equitable basis, no 
exception to this policy disadvantageous to the archi- 
tectural profession or any other group in the building 
industry should be allowed to continue. 

The Board is granted full authority to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary, with the support of the 
Chapters to give practical effect to the purposes of these 
resolutions. 





Review of the Manual on Standard Accounting 
By Davin J. Witmer, F. A. I. A. 


The “Manual of Accounts for Architects” was 
submitted to the Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting preceding the Convention. 

The comments of the Board on this subject 
will be found in the Board’s Report to the Con- 
vention, printed elsewhere, under the heading 
“(15) Standard Accounting.” 

The Board also expressed its appreciation to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Standard Ac- 
counting, Edwin Bergstrom, and his committee 
members—in acknowledgment of a splendid ac- 
complishment of great potential value to every 
practicing architect. 

The timely review by Mr. Witmer gives a clear 
picture of the substance of the new Accounting 
System for the Architect. The Manual is now 
being put into type, under the direction of the 
Committee. It will be released for distribution 
just as quickly as possible, and co-incidental with 
an announcement in THE Octacon. The Man- 
ual will be copyrighted and controlled by the In- 
stitute, and will be made available to the profession 
at the lowest possible price. 

Frank C. BALpwin, Secretary. 


Accounting as submitted by the Chairman 

of the Committee is accompanied by the 
preliminary draft of a manual of accounts for 
architects. 


2 re report of the Committee on Standard 


The architect, whether or not he desires so to 
consider himself, is engaged in business. He is 
utilizing his knowledge and ability and expend- 
ing his time in rendering a service, but before he 
can fully render a service he must develop or se- 
cure the opportunity to do so. When that oppor- 
tunity is developed his service consists of direct- 
ing and controlling the efforts of others to give 
physical form to the products of his imagination 
and assembled knowledge. The rendering of this 
service, undertaken for a fee, is a business oper- 
ation of four parts or functions. These four func- 
tions of the architect’s business are General Man- 
agement, Development, Production and Admin- 
istration. As is so clearly stated in the report, 
“the last three functions apply to jobs only, while 
General Management goes on continuously, for 
General Management includes the direction, con- 
trol and administration of the entire business.” 

If the architect is to remain in practice, the 
cost of his business operation, that is, the total cost 
to him of performing these four functions of his 
service, must be less than the fee or compensation 
commanded. In order to know the costs of per- 
forming these four functions year by year or 
month by month, and in order to be in position 
to control them, he must know these costs func- 
tion by function and job by job. To know the 
costs of the four functions, job by job, he must 
analyse and break down these functions into the 
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principal elements. For more complete knowledge 
and more definite control these principal elements 
frequently should be broken down into the basic 
items initially responsible for the costs. 

Such then are the reasons and the necessity for 
establishing a system of cost accounting for the 
architect. When a system of accounts is devised 
which is basically applicable for use throughout 
the profession, and which may be contracted or ex- 
panded to meet the needs of any architect and 
the conditions of business prevailing, it offers the 
foundation for an intelligent comparison of costs 
throughout the profession. Therefrom will de- 
velop information which should be of inestimable 
value to the architect in providing an authentic 
approach to an adequate study and determination 
of a reasonably sufficient compensation for render- 
ing his services. 

The Board notes and desires to emphasize the 
statement of the committee that an adequate bud- 
geting system is essential for the proper control 
of expenditures and the anticipation of financial 
needs, and for the conduct of the architect’s prac- 
tice with safety and profit, and that the Account- 
ing System must furnish the background for a 
budgeting system. The Committee suggests that 
in due course the architect’s budget should be 
the subject, of another brochure of the Institute. 

The Manual of Accounts appended to the re- 
port of the Committee sets forth in exact and 
straightforward language a system of bookkeep- 
ing and a system of cost accounting for the archi- 
tect. The Cost Accounting appears to be not un- 
duly developed if the operation of performing the 
architect’s service is to be set forth in costs of the 
four functions and the elements composing them. 
The system is flexible and is applicable to the 
architect’s practice whether the owner of that 
practice is an individual, partnership, association, 
or corporation. The system admits of many vari- 
ations and of extension or curtailment at any time 
without disturbing former records. This rela- 
tively simple system of Cost Accounting should 
be understood and easily followed if one absorbs 
the underlying and primary principle of account- 
ing that, “a business is a distinct entity apart from 
the persons who own it or run it.” 

The Manual, when printed, will comprise ap- 
proximately thirty pages of printed text and sched- 
ules (in size of page and type similar to THE 
OctTacon pages) and approximately forty pages 
containing the bookkeeping and statement forms, 
making a Manual of seventy pages, more or less. 

The text comprises ten chapters prefaced by a 
page of Acknowledgment, a Foreword, a Bibliog- 
raphy and a Table of Contents. In the Acknowl- 
edgment appreciation is graciously expressed to 
writers and publishers of books on Accounting and 
Auditing, who allowed free and unreserved use 
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to be made of their published matter. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed to Denison Bingham Hull. 
A. I. A. of Chicago, for the loan of the proof of 
his brochure, “A Book of Office Management,” 
and the unreserved use of material therefrom. 
Further appreciation is expressed to F. J. Miller 
and H. G. Boddington, expert cost accountants, 
for their advice and suggestion in developing both 
text and bookkeeping forms, to Merle G. Mc- 
Aneny, for reading and editing the proof, and to 
Price, Waterhouse and Company for their read- 
ing of the Manual and advice with respect to it. 

The Foreword states that the architect must 
rely not only on his skill in applying his art but 
also upon his skill in administering the building 
enterprise, and that the manner in which he ad- 
ministers the enterprise is the gauge of his busi- 
ness standing. The Foreword sets forth the facts: 
that accounting is essential to the successful con- 
duct of the practice of architecture; that it must 
be informative, reliable and promptly available; 
that it must set out the accurate costs of conduct- 
ing the business; that only by means of a uniform 
accounting system can the architectural profession 
accurately determine and compare the prevalent 
costs of performing its various functions; that 
until such cost data is available the architect can- 
not determine with confidence what he should re- 
ceive as compensation; and that the more univer- 
sally a uniform method of Accounting is used by 
the profession, the more soundly the profession will 
be grounded financially, and the more effectively it 
will function and command confidence. 

The Foreword, in addition to suggesting a bro- 
chure on the Architect’s Budget, suggests an In- 
stitute brochure on The Architect and His Bank. 

The Bibliography, referred to in the Acknowl- 
edgment, is a list of fifty-one publications which 
have been utilized and drawn upon in developing 
the Manual of Accounts. 

Chapter 1, devoted to the Principles of Ac- 
counting, establishes the fundamental bookkeeping 
elements of Assets and Liabilities, and Net Worth 
and explains the relations of each to the others. 
It states the fundamental equation of bookkeeping 
used in the Manual, that Assets equal Liabilities 
plus Net Worth, and it shows how any change 
in any of these elements will effect either one or 
more subdivisions of the element itself or will 
effect one or more of the other elements but never 
the equation itself. In Bookkeeping every Asset is 
a debit and every Liability a credit, and in this 
Accounting System, unlike Bank Accounting, 2 
reserve is a Liability and not an Asset. 

Chapter 2 sets up and describes the Books of Ac- 
count, the financial statements, and the function 
of each in the Accounting System. In summary 
it reviews the principal steps in the typical cycle 
in Accounting procedure. 
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In Chapter 3 the Bookkeeping Accounts are 
classified into five primary groups, Assets, Liabil- 
ities, and Net Worth, Expense and Income. The 
accounts that comprise each group are listed and 
described, and the relation and purpose of Mixed 
Accounts, Offset Accounts, Control Accounts, 
Reserve Accounts, Suspense Accounts and even 
Discounts are clearly set forth. 

A schedule of all accounts necessary to record 
the architect’s business transactions arranged ac- 
cording to the primary groups and numbered ac- 
cording to a flexible system, completes the Chapter. 

Chapter 4 explains the four functions of the 
Architect’s business, and the Distribution of Over- 
head charges. These four functions, as previously 
named, consist of First, General Management, the 
function of managing the business; Second, Devel- 
opment, the function of obtaining jobs; Third, 
Production, the function of producing drawings, 
specifications and other documents; and, Fourth, 
Administration, the function of Administering the 
work of Construction. That the Costs of perform- 
ing these various functions will fluctuate widely 
(and particularly is this true in the function of ob- 
taining jobs), is realized and provided for. 

The scheme of Accounts recognizes these four 
Functions and segregates the costs of the business 
accordingly. Development, Production and Ad- 


ministration all may, and some do, apply to every 
job. Collectively, they constitute the cost of the 


job. General Management is Overhead, and in 
part is distributed to Development, Production and 
Administration. The four Functions comprise all 
of the cost of the business. The portion of Gen- 
eral Management unabsorbed by the jobs remains 
as an overhead which operates the business, whether 
there be many or few jobs. Though fluctuating, 
it is a permanent expense and is so recognized. Ac- 
cordingly, a Reserve. for Overhead has been set up 
to meet this expense in lean periods. 

The Manual sets up the axiom that the archi- 
tect-proprietor of the business shall be paid by the 
business a salary sufficient to meet the reasonable 
living expenses of the architect-proprietor and of 
those dependent upon him. Such salary forms a 
part of the cost of General Management. If such 
salary is conscientiously determined and the Archi- 
tect’s business will not afford it, then certainly the 
business can not be deemed financially successful. 
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For the more accurate comparison of costs of 
different architectural practices, it is recognized 
that regardless of the salary actually paid, a stable 
executive salary must be arbitrarily set up. This 
arbitrarily fixed salary is set up solely for the pur- 
pose of determining costs for comparative purposes. 
The arbitrary salary is fixed at a sum equal to one- 
half of one per cent of the net cost to the client 
of constructing the building or structure for which 
drawings and specifications or other services are 
rendered. 

Chapter 5 is an explanation of and instruction 
in the method of Journalizing, which is the first 
recording of all transactions in the books of original 
entry. The first recording, in fact all recording, 
of every expenditure and the distribution of that 
expenditure can be made on a typewriter. 

Forms of Vouchers, Voucher Journal, Cash 
Journal, Insurance Register, Daily Time Card and 
the Pay Roll Record and Recapitulation Sheet, 
are appended. 

Chapter 6 describes and explains the General 
Ledger, and such subsidiary Ledgers as Job Cost, 
Overhead Expense, and Construction Ledgers. It 
also titles and indicates the intentions and purposes 
of the various essential accounts which were not 
covered in Chapters 2 and 3. 

To this Chapter are appended forms of typical 
pages of the General Ledger and of the subsidiary 
Ledgers. 

Chapter 7 describes the Trial Balance Work 
sheet and the Final Trial Balance, as well as “Cor- 
recting Entries” and a list of the ordinary “Ad- 
justing Entries.” The process of closing the books 
and the transferring of Income or Expense Ac- 
counts to the Profit and Loss Account is also de- 
scribed in Chapter 7. 

Chapter 8 emphasizes further that the Profit and 
Loss Statement is an evaluation of the Income and 
Expense Accounts, and that as a statement of earn- 
ings or losses it is a supporting statement to Net 
Worth. It defines Net Earnings, sets up that Net 
Earnings, less Reserves, is Surplus, and as such, part 
of Net Worth, which may be withdrawn as Profits. 

Chapter 9 suggests the analysis of the Balance 
Sheet and that it contains all the information for 
an Income Tax Report. The procedure for an 
intelligent analysis is given. 

Chapter 10 treats of Bank Deposits and Checks. 
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Report of the Committee on Education 


By Cuarves Butter, Chairman 


WITH REFERENCE TO PREPARATION FOR THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ing held in New York during November, 
1932, at which we represented the Institute 
in consultation with representatives of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards, the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
and the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. Those 
present unofficially organized themselves into a 
Committee on Preparation for the Practice of 
Architecture, and carried on their deliberations by 
correspondence. This led up to a second meeting, 
held in Chicago in October, 1933, coincidental 
with a meeting of the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards. Further, we have 
already reported to you concerning our delibera- 
tions at this latter meeting. In order that we may 
place before you the general subject discussed at 
these meetings and report to you the importance 
that we attach to same, it is necessary to rehearse 
our development of this subject in some detail. 
Preparation for the practice of our profession in 
this country we are convinced must become a 
major interest of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects and all the affiliated State societies. Of the 


Vm Committee last year reported a meet- 


forty-eight states, three-fourths now have registra- 
tion laws controlling the fitness of architects to 


practice. It is to be foreseen that, in the near fu- 
ture, all states will have such laws. This is a con- 
dition that exists in the case of both the medical 
and the legal professions. Both of these profes- 
sions have recognized their obligations and oppor- 
tunities for helpful and proper control of both the 
methods of preparation for practice and the prac- 
tice of their professions. They have formed extra- 
governmental agencies to this end, and are rigidly 
enforcing the high standards of preparation and 
practice which they have set up. Your Commit- 
tee believes that the time has come when our pro- 
fession must take similar action. We have studied 
that which has been done by these other two pro- 
fessions and are prepared to make recomendations 
leading up to the establishment of an extra-govern- 
mental agency to serve a similar purpose for the 
general betterment of preparation for practice. 

We propose that The American Institute of 
Architects take the initiative for the profession na- 
tionally, in controlling Preparation for Practice; 
that this be done by supporting the National Council 
of Architectural Registration Boards, strengthen- 
ing its position by active control of the personnel 
of State Registration Boards, to the end that ‘t 
may become the needed extra-governmental agency, 


accepted as having authority because representing, 
and endorsed by, our whole profession. 

We propose to bring about the universal recog- 
nition of registration by the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards as the profes- 
sionally approved essential to practice, by all schools 
of architecture and by all students of architecture. 

We endorse a minimum period of Preparation 
or Candidacy to Practice of three years, and agree 
that this period of study of practice should be 
under the guidance of the elder or specially quali- 
fied members of our profession who should be 
known as Mentors, without whose endorsement no 
candidate may present himself for registration to 
the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. 

And finally, we propose that the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration Boards, clothed 
with the full authority of our profession, shall des- 
ignate the men (or women) whom it registers as 
Architect Registered by the National Council (A. 
R. N. C.), thus terminating their period of study 
or notiviate, and presenting them to the nation as 
qualified, insofar as anything but years of ex- 
perience can, to honorably and competently fulfill 
the high responsibilities of our calling. 

To fully understand what must be done, we 
should realize that, by reason of the Constitution 
of the United States, it is impossible for the Fed- 
eral Government to license any citizen to practice 
any profession. It is a question of states’ rights, 
and, thefefore, it is unlikely that there will be an 
absolute uniformity of requirements for practice 
under the registration laws as these exist or will 
exist in the several states. The extra-governmen- 
tal agency of which we speak must be clothed with 
such professional prestige that its findings and rec- 
ommendations will be accepted by the registration 
authorities as authoritative and, insofar as the con- 
stitutional requirements of the several states permit, 
final in controlling the method of preparation for 
practice and fitness to practice. 

If we review the accomplishment in the matter 
of Education in Architecture, which of course is 
Preparation for its Practice, over the past twenty- 
five years or more, we must be impressed with the 
advance that has been made in the quality of such 
education and in its quantity—that is, in the num- 
ber of schools where our profession is taught. The 
recent report made by the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, at the request of the Car- 
negie Corporation, surely demonstrates this conclv- 
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sion. Indeed, it is probable that there are too 
many such schools and that they train more men 
for the practice of our profession than can find 
opportunity for gaining a livelihood. Each state 
university worthy of the name, and proud of its 
traditions and standing now, is apt to consider its 
educational structure incomplete without a School 
of Architecture. But this is aside from the ques- 
tion. There are many good schools that offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for education. They are or- 
ganized into an association known as the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, with 
which this Committee has collaborated through the 
years, and which is now represented on the Com- 
mittee on Preparation for the Practice of Archi- 
tecture. This Association gives oportunity for co- 
ordination of effort, looking in the direction of 
raising of standards, and unification of require- 
ments and curricula, that has been most helpful. 

The sympathetic cooperation of the represent- 
atives of this Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture is essential to our plan for the im- 
provement of Preparation for Practice. 

This Association is prepared, we are assured, in 
principle to cooperate in the establishment of any 
reasonable plan. 

Again, if we review the gradual acceptance of 
the need for legislation to control admission to the 
Practice of Architecture, it will be seen that con- 
fusion at once arose and that the several state reg- 
istration boards felt the need for some coordina- 
tion of effort. This resulted in the calling of a 
meeting in 1920 at St. Louis, just prior to the 
Institute Convention of that year, at which meeting 
the representatives of the several registration boards 
present organized the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards as an unofficial ad- 
visory body. 

At the 1922 A. I. A. Convention in Chicago, 
at the session of June 9th, there was adopted a reso- 
a recognizing this National Council, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas, The National Council of Architectural Reg- 
istration Boards has functioned for a sufficient length 
of time to prove the usefulness of the organization, 
therefore be it 

Resoved, By The American Institute of Architects, in 
Convention assembled, that the objects, aims, and work 
of the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards be and are hereby endorsed. 


Since that time the increase in the number of 
states having registration laws has added to the 
opportunities for service of the National Council, 
though the importance and value of its activities 
have not been fully recognized by our profession. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that the function 
and operation of the Council have not been under- 
stood. 
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It is the opinion of your Committee that the 
National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards occupies the key position in developing the 
plan for the proper Preparation of Practice. We 
find in it, when its complete function has been de- 
veloped, the proper unofficial agency to head up 
the control of Preparation for Practice in our pro- 
fession, as similar agencies have done in the pro- 
fessions of medicine and law. Given the importance 
of the National Council to our plan for Prepara- 
tion for Practice, we must explain the function of 
the Council in its essential outlines. 

The National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards itself, unofficially and independently 
of any and all state registration boards, offers to 
register and does so register any architects who 
may apply to it, if these candidates for registra- 
tion fulfill the requirements of the National Coun- 
cil. Such registration has no legal or official stand- 
ing but, if an architect practising in any state of 
the Union wishes to practice in any state where 
he is not registered, and has been thus unofficially 
registered by the National Council, he may request 
the National Council to present to the registra- 
tion authorities of the state in which he wishes to 
practice his credentials, that is, the fact of his reg- 
istration by the National Council, with all its sup- 
porting evidence of fitness, and thereby simplify 
his procedure in securing the desired registration. 
In fact, while there is no guarantee that the state 
in which an architect is applying for registration 
will accept the fact of his registration by the Na- 
tional Council as the equivalent of registration by 
examination in said state, there is every reason to 
believe that it will be so accepted. It is the ques- 
tion of state rights, above referred to, that makes 
the legal complication, but it can be assumed: 
(first) that today all but some requirements of 
seemingly secondary importance easily fulfilled by 
the applicant, will be waived; and (second) that 
the more professional support that is given to the 
Council and the greater its resulting prestige the 
less likely will be the rejection of any applicant with 
Council Registration by an individual state regis- 
tration authority. 

The method of registration pursued by the 
Council at the present time is to make a most 
meticulous investigation into the character, educa- 
tion and other qualifications of an applicant or can- 
didate for registration by it, prior to admitting 
the applicant to examination. This is its first pro- 
cedure. The second is to advise the applicant or 
candidate to present himself for examination by his 
State Board, who will examine him in the subjects 
and by the standards of the National Council. 
Now, there is no absolute uniformity of subjects 
or standards in the several states, and as we have 
said there probably never can be, but the subjects 
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and standards of the National Council examina- 
tions include all the subjects deemed necessary by 
any and all of the states, and the standard in each 
subject is the highest set by any state. It will be 
seen, then, that a candidate who has fulfilled the 
National Council’s requirements and passed its ex- 
aminations, as set up by any registration board, has 
demonstrated to competent authority, in an orderly 
and sufficient manner, his fitnes to practice. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the pro- 
cedure of the National Council, as explained above, 
is in principle excellent. While in its application 
through the years modification may be deemed wise, 
it appears to us to be suitable. Patently, the method 
of determining fitness to practice lies at the base 
of the success of the activity of the unofficial agency 
around which our plan for Preparation to Practice 
is developed. The care with which the preliminary 
investigation into the qualifications of the candi- 
date is made depends upon the personnel of the Na- 
tional Council itself. The method of conducting 
the examinations depends upon the fitness for their 
job, as members of state registration boards, of 
these individual members. In recommending our 
plan for adoption, we must insist on the importance 
to our profession as a whole of the personnel of 
the National Council and of the personnel of the 
several state registration boards throughout the 
country. Indeed it is this latter personnel that be- 
comes a matter of prime importance, for it is from 
amongst the members of these state registration 
boards that the National Council itself is selected. 

Concerning the present methods of procedure 
followed by the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards, a further word of explanation 
is necessary. Its examinations are divided broadly 
into two principal categories, to-wit: Junior and 
Senior. The Senior Examination is suitable for 
architects who have been in independent practice 
at least ten years. Junior Examination may be 
taken by any architect who has had a minimum of 
three years of practical experience. 

This last requirement is essential in the belief 
of all with whom we have discussed the problem 
and has been adopted by many of the states. It 
permits the graduate from a school of architecture 
to familiarize himself with the practice of his art, 
the theory of which he has studied while in his 
school. It should be noted that this requirement 
of a minimum of three years applies directly to the 
college graduate, while the draftsman who is pre- 
paring himself for practice in an office, by study 
of the problems of the B. A. I. D. and otherwise, 
of necessity will have more than three years of 
practical experience, and the National Council has 
set up equivalents of education to cover varying 
conditions. They are as follows: 


11 yrs. Total 13 yrs. Total 


Standard 
4 yrs. High 
School 


Equivalent A 
4 yrs. High 
School 


Equivalent B 
6 yrs. Elemen- 
tary Training 
4 yrs. College 6 yrs. Training while em- 
Sch. of Archi- § while em- ployed 
tecture ployed 6 yrs. Theoreti- 
3 yrs. Candidacy 3 yrs. Candidacy cal Training 
while employed 
3 yrs. Candi- 
dacy (Ad- 
vanced Train- 
ing while em- 
ployed) 


15 yrs. Total 


It will be noted that the period of candidacy is 
uniformly three years. Now, the experience both 
of the National Council and of individual registra- 
tion boards has led to the conclusion that the can- 
didates for registration need guidance during this 
period. It has consequently been agreed that all 
candidates for registration by the National Coun- 
cil must enroll with the National Council at least 
three years prior to the time when they propose to 
present themselves for examination and that they 
present, at the time of enrollment, the name of 
the person or mentor under whose guidance they 
plan to pass the period of their candidacy. With 
the approval of the mentor by the National Council 
the period of candidacy will begin. 

Without going into the duties of the mentor in 
detail, it is important to note that the National 
Council will not allow a candidate to be examined 
until his mentor certifies to his fitness for exami- 
nation. The duties and recommendations of the 
mentor are, of course, quite independent of the 
Council’s investigation of character, education and 
other qualifications of the candidate. 

We have in all of the above endeavored to out- 
line the result of the deliberations of the Commit- 
tee on Preparation for the Practice of Architecture. 
Based on this, we recommend to all students of 
architecture today that upon graduation they en- 
roll themselves with the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards and acquire a mentor. 
It is our belief that an architect established in any 
part of the United States should be legally able to 
practice in all the states. This being impossible 
under our Constitution, he should approximate this 
condition as nearly as possible, and can do this by 
registration by the National Council. 

We suggest that the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards adopt a title which 
it will confer upon all those who are registered by 
it, namely, “Architect Registered by the National 
Council”—A. R. N. C. 
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Further, we would suggest that the Institute 
recognize the N. C. A. R. B. examination as qual- 
ification for admission to the Institute, thus elimi- 
nating the submission of exhibits to the Board of 
Examiners. 

It becomes important that all schools of archi- 
tecture should prepare for the N. C. A. R. B. ex- 
aminations. Such preparation will naturally flow 
out of the cooperation of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture with our Committee 
on Preparation for the Practice of Architecture, 
but none the less it is proper for us here to state 
the obligation that rests upon all schools through- 
out the country to instill into their students the 
fundamental idea that at graduation they are not 
competent legally to practice; that it is essential that 
they register; that they cannot do this until at least 
three years after graduation; and that it is greatly 
to their advantage to register with the National 
Council rather than in an individual state. 

In the development of the authority of the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
through its more general recognition by our profes- 
sion, much responsibility will devolve upon the 
Chapters everywhere. The selection of the proper 
personnel of the state registration boards, and rec- 
ognition of the importance of these boards and of 
the honor and responsibility inherent to member- 
ship thereon, become the duty of every member 
of the Institute and of the affiliated state societies, 
and in the nature of things this duty must be placed 
on the shoulders of the Committees on Education 

of the various Chapters. 

‘These Committees will have an equal respon- 
sibility in connection with the mentors who will 
guide the candidates during their period of prep- 
aration. The National Council must feel at lib- 
erty to discuss with members of local Chapter Com- 
mittees the qualifications of architects suggested 
as mentors by candidates at the time of their enroll- 
ment. It is on the mentors, approved by their 
fellow-practitioners locally, that our whole profes- 
sion nationally must rely to do their bit conscien- 
tiously in the service of the profession. There is 
no more honorable position amongst us than that 
created by the duties and responsibilities inherent 
in the title of “Mentor.” 

Finally, we request the Board’s formal direc- 
tions to this Committee, instructing us to appoint 
from our number delegates to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Preparation for the Practice of Archi- 
tecture which will continuously keep in contact 
with the National Council and the Schools and 
thereby insure cooperation between them and the 
Institute. 

In order to bring these several recommendations, 
all of which look to the establishment of our plan 
for Preparation to Practice Architecture, directly 
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before the Convention, we offer the necessary reso- 
lutions. 


This report was read to the Convention by Mr. 
Butler. Action was as follows: 


Personnel of State Registration Boards 


Whereas, It is of the first importance to the Profes- 
sion of Architecture in this country that the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards be composed 
of men particularly fitted to serve the Profession on this 
Council; and 

Whereas, Said Council is made up of representatives 
of State registration boards; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute be instructed to direct the officers and executive 
committee of all chapters, through their Committees on 
Education to pay particular attention to the personnel 
of registration boards in their states, with a view to 
securing the appointment to these boards of architects 
particularly qualified to serve the profession. 


Mentors for Candidates for Registration 


Whereas, It has been agreed that the period of Prep- 
aration for Practice of Architecture, after graduation 
from school or other preliminary study, shall be a min- 
imum of three years; and 

Whereas, It has been further agreed that it is 
essential to his proper training that the candidate be 
under the guidance of a Mentor, who will be a mem- 
ber of the Profession essentially qualified by experience 
and training to thus guide the candidate; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute be instructed to direct the officers and Executive 
Committees of all Chapters, through their Committees 
on Education, to advise with the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards concerning the ap- 
pointment of members of their chapters to serve as 
Mentors in guiding the candidates for registration dur- 
ing their period of preparation for registration exam- 
inations, if and when called upon by the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards for such 
assistance. 


Cooperation with State Registration Boards 


Whereas, Registration laws have now been estab- 
lished in many of the states of the Union, making it 
illegal for architects who have not been registered to 
practice in these states; and 

Whereas, It therefore becomes impossible for the 
graduates of schools of architecture to practice unless 
they have complied with the registration laws of the 
several states; and 

Whereas, It is essentially a concern of the practicing 
architects of the country to see to it that the require- 
ments of the registration laws are fully complied with 
throughout the country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute be instructed to direct the officers and Executive 
Committees of al!) Chantere throneh their Committees on 
Education, to familiarize themselves with the procedure 
of the schools of architecture in their territories, to the 
end that the students of these schools may be informed 
concerning registration, the requirements of the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registration Boards, the 
advantage of taking their examination rather chan 
merely the state registration examination, and finally 
in thus cooperating with the schools, to assure them- 


selves that the schools are fully functioning in prepar- 
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ing their students for registration examinations and in 
advising their students of the importance to them of 
presenting themselves for these examinations. 


Institute Representation—Preparation for Practice 


Whereas, The Committee on Education has consulted 
with the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards in advancing the prestige and recognition of 
this Council; and 

Whereas, It is desirable that this co-operation in the 
general interest of the Profession be continued; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education be, and 
it hereby is, instructed to appoint delegates from its 
membership to represent the Institute on the Advisory 
Committee on Preparation for the Practice of Archi- 
tecture; the number of these delegates to be such as may 
from time to time be determined by said Committee. 


Acceptance of Certificate of N. C. A. R. B. 


Whereas, The National Council of Architectural Reg- 
istration Boards has been endorsed by the Institute by 
Convention action; and 

Whereas, The requirements of this Council for reg- 
istration are of such a standard as to be in all respects 
equivalent to the requirements of the Board of Exam- 
iners of the American Institute of Architects; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Examiners of the In- 


stitute be authorized at their discretion, to accept the 
Certificate of Registration of the National Council of 
Archiectural Registration Boards, when presented by 
any applicant, in lieu of the submission of exhibits re- 
quired of candidates for membership in The American 
Institute of Architects. 


Assistance to Employees 


Whereas, Students who are preparing for the prac- 
tice of the Profession of Architecture, whether they be 
graduates of schools of architecture or not, during their 
— of study or candidacy are employed in offices; 
an 

Whereas, It is vital to the development and progress 
of their studies that they be sympathetically viewed by 
the chiefs of these offices; and 

Whereas, These candidates may or may not have se- 
lected Mentors who are outside of the offices in which 
they are employed; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly call to the 
attention of the members of our Profession throughout 
the country the importance of dealing with their 
younger employees, who are preparing for Practice, in 
such a manner as to fit them for such Practice, giving 
them opportunities for diversity of employment and en- 
couraging them to interest themselves in the different 
divisions of Practice, to the end that these younger men 
thay, in presenting themseves for registration, be gen- 
erally and fuliy equipped to assume their responsibili- 
ties as members of the Profession. 


The Trip to Williamsburg 


By Artuur B. Heaton, 4. I. A. 


EMBERS of the 66th Convention of the 

Institute were invited by Mr. William 

G. Perry, of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Architects of the Restoration of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, to visit that historical town the day 
after the Convention. 

About thirty of the members and their friends 
took advantage of this opportunity and I am sure 
that it was one of the most interesting and in- 
structive inspections any one, be he architect or 
not, could have made. I believe the amourt of 
work that has been done is not as yet understood— 
the immense amount of research; the great study 
of design; and the details, furnishings and land- 
scaping—all are very wonderful and inspiring. 

We all met Mr. Perry at the station and first 
went to the Sir Christopher Wren building at the 
College of William and Mary. The building on 
this site has been burned thyee times, and the re- 
building each time certainly forgot that great 
Architect. It is now as near as possible to the or- 
iginal design built in 1695. The restoration is fire- 
proof! And, it was very interesting to have Mr. 
Perry tell of the research work and how it was ap- 
plied to the restoration in all of its details. The 
interiors are especially beautiful and the workman- 
ship could not be surpassed. 


From there we went down the Duke of Glou- 
cester Street, past groups of store buildings and 
homes and gardens that made one have a feeling 
that he would like to have lived back in those 
good old days. Mbodernists will get no joy—but 
they might see beauty, charm and a sense of real 
Americanism that to my mind is very wonderful 
in all of its aspects. 

We stopped at the Old Court House (1770). It 
has been restored and is now used as a Museum 
for materials collected in excavations and research. 

Then, on down to the Capitol (1705) and as 
it would take a book to describe it, I will say only 
that it is very beautiful, complete with interest 
and history, both as to building and furniture and 
it would certainly pay any one to visit this if he 
saw nothing else. 

Then to the Hotel, where Mr. Perry and the 
good people of Williamsburg had invited us to 
luncheon. There, Dr. Goodwin, the pastor of 
Bruton Parish Church (1710-15), who was the 
one responsible for the scheme for a restoration, 
gave us a description of how it all came about. 
The Mayor and others of the Town also wel- 
comed our party, as did members of the Virginia 
Chapter who helped to make the whole trip a 
success. 
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Next we visited the old Raleigh Tavern (orig- 
inal built prior to 1742), a meeting place of 
many of our patriots of Colonial America. This 
would take another book—and there is one, so I 
will not go further. Go see if you would not 
like to put up there for a while. 

Mr. Perry saved the Governor’s Palace and 
Gardens (1713) until the last and I will say it 
was “some” finish. I am not going to try to de- 
scribe it, but we were of the opinion that those 
who did not make the trip from the Convention 
certainly were unfortunate, and we certainly trust 
that they will do so at some future time. One 
of the editors of an architectural journal was cer- 
tainly taking in everything he could and I hope 
you will all at least get the trip in picture form, 
which I am sure you will. And I hope this will 
take in some of the many little restored homes 
and their gardens, which are very charming, and 
complete the picture of our former Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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Some of the party then went down to Carter's 
Grove on the James River, restored by W. Dun- 
can Lee for Mr. and Mrs. Archibald M. Mc- 
Crea. We were received on the lawn by these 
hospitable people and spent a very pleasant hour 
of inspection of this grand old home of the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century. It is very won- 
derful that this gem of early architecture has been 
saved by Mr. McCrea. And, Mr. Lee certainly 
is to be congratulated. 

Members of the Convention who did not go 
missed a treat—they can see it later, but—can they 
have the Architect of this most wonderful restor- 
ation of modern times take them around and de- 
scribe how it was all done—they will be lucky if 
they can. 

The American people should, and I know will, 
most heartily thank and congratulate Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for all he has done to make the work 
possible, also all who have worked so hard in its 
completion. 


Announcement of Elections 


Officers 


PrEsipDENT—Ernest John 
Mo. 
First Vice-PresipENT—Charles D. Maginnis, 
Boston, Mass. 

Seconp Vice-Presipent—M. H. Furbringer, 
Memphis Tenn. 

SecrETaARY—Frank C. Baldwin, Washington, 
D. C. 

TREASURER—Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Russell, St. Louis, 


Directors 


Director, New ENcLaNp Division—Hubert 
G. Ripley, Boston, Mass. 

Director, New York Division—Stephen F. 
Voorhees, New York, N. Y. 

Director, CENTRAL States Division—Gerrit 
J. DeGelleke, Milwaukee, Wis. 

To meet technical requirements, the Convention 
also elected the following Directors, who had been 
elected by the Board on account of the omission 
of the 1933 Convention: 

Director, Gutr States Division—Ralph H. 
Cameron, San Antonio, Tex. 

Director, SrerRA Nevapa Division—David 
J. Witmer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fellows 


Name Chapter 


Abraham H. Albertson......Washington State 
Robert Peabody Bellows....Boston 

Walter Dabney Blair........New York 
Cornelius V. R. Bogert....New Jersey 
Thomas Harlan Ellett.....New York 

Albert J. Evers Northern California 
Clement W. Fairweather..New Jersey 
William E. Fisher 

Leon N. Gillette 

Carl F. Gould Washington State 
Mellen C. Greeley Florida North 
John Frederick Harbeson..Philadelphia 

John A. Holabird i 

Raymond M. Hood 

Ely Jacques Kahn............ .New York 

Miller I. Kast Southern Pennsylvania 


Frederick H. Meyer 

David J. Myers Washington State 
James Gamble Rogers.....New York 
Thomas Leslie Rose.......... Wisconsin 

John Strubing Schwacke....Philadelphia 
Albert Simons South Carolina 
Clarence S. Stein New York 
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Fellows—continued Honorary Members: 
Name Chapter Livingston Farrand, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Nat Gaillard Walker Richard T. Haines Halsey, Annapolis, Md. 


William T. Warren Archer M. Huntington, New York, N. Y. 
George H. Williamson...Colorsdo John Henry Nash, Sen Francisco, Calif. 


David J. Witmer............ .Southern California 


Henry Wright Henry Sleeper, Gloucester, Mass. 
George Young, Jr. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, New York, N. Y. 
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Members Elected—March 4 to May 16, 1934 


Alabama Chapter Joun McCrapy BARNWELL 
MarsHALL E. VAN ARMAN 
Boston Chapter WituraM B. CoLieary 
Brooklyn Chapter Oscar I. SILVERSTONE 
Chicago Chapter GILMER VARDIMAN BLACK 
Freperic H. Meyer 
Kart Martin ViTzTHUM 
Leo Jutius WEISSENBORN 
Connecticut Chapter ............c00c0--0 R. Lincotn HEDLANDER 
Montana Chapter ...........c.ccc0c0s-0-s J. vAN TEYLINGEN 
New York Chapter Tuomas JoHN GEORGE 
Hersert H. Harwoop 
Puiup Hiss 
Cuarites Downinc Lay 
Witrrep SARGENT Lewis 
Epwarp JAMES MATHEWS 


Philadelphia Chapter James Spear HATFIELD 
Southern California Chapter............ J. Lewis Forp 
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BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover 

General Conditions without Agreement....................-.c---esecsecs-cseeseesenseesenseaceesensensseseensesenseeee ~ 
Agreement without General Conditions... .......-.-..-s-s-es-eseceeneesnneeeeeenennenerensnsenenseneneseee he 
Bond of Suretyship 

Form of Sub-Contract. 

Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal _................-..--cc-ecseecseeeeseneceenceenneennnennee ma 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable motes) ...................-...c-c--cseceessessecensenssncenscensnssnnsensnsenensees ‘ 
Complete set in cover 


Agenda for Architects. 

Review of the Standard Documents. 

ey TC ccccctcentnten ntierrtintinnits epreetparitorenngeqnecniaiciacinialaatitadimaiaisdianaiian - 
Alphabetical Index to Standard Filing System ........................-.--cseceeceecceceessnseensnseneceneneeenenees ie 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index (combined) 


BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN I[DBA—Lowis H. Sullivam  -.............--..-cceos-ceeeseoseneeesensensensensees - 

A System or ARCHITECTURAL OrnNAMENT—Lowis H. Sullivan....... wean . 15.00 
Cuarceston, S. C. (Vol. ]—Octagon Library of Early American hebieineid insistent ~ 20.00 
BertraM Grosvenor GoopH UB—ARCHITECT AND Master oF MANY ARTS................-.---- .. 30.00 


These books and documents are published and endorsed by The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. They are highly commended to the membership. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent is given to members of the Institute, on the Handbook, 
and on the Standard Contract Documents in lots of 100 or more, when ordered direct from 
Tue Ocracon. 


Transportation prepaid on order amounting to $1.00 or more net. Orders, communications 
and remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) should be sent to The American Insti- 
tue of Architects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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